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What Do You Mean— 


“BALANCED VALUE” 


ECONOMY - DURABILITY 
COMFORT: SAFETY 
| PERFORMANCE - APPEARANCE 





Balanced Value is to an automobile what poise is to a man 
—a sound, sane, practical balance between the qualities that 
make it a thrilling car to drive, comfortable to ride in, safe and 
sure on the road, distinctively modern in appearance, and with 
operating costs so low that owners are agreeably surprised. 


aateape patna Ta ote 


Letters from people who have taken Pontiac’s Economy 
Demonstration say that it gives 15 miles or more to the 
gallon of gas. 


But gasoline and oil economy is not the only saving that 
Pontiac — the Economy Straight Eight — gives you. 


Pontiac’s big 77-horsepower Straight Eight engine is actu- 

ally over-size as compared with general practice—this means 

| extra durability and longer life. Its exclusive controlled- 

; pressure lubrication system and new-type water cooling 
system insure against waste of oil and gasoline and also save 
on parts. 





Pontiac’s wheelbase of 115 inches and its 3265 pounds of 
weight (curb weight of 4-door Sedan) are not in themselves 
important, perhaps. But a long wheelbase, together with a 
scientifically designed chassis and strong Fisher bodies, and 
with a balanced relationship between engine weight and 
power, does combine to give you big car comfort and Straight 
Eight performance with safety and operating economy. 


READ THE BOOKLET 
"What Do You Mean — Balanced Value’’ 


This little booklet gives the en- buying a car now, it will pay you 
gineering facts fully and clearly to read this booklet. It gives a 


} interms ofowner values. You can practical analysis of automobile 
get a copy free from the nearest engineering and automobile | 
Pontiac dealer, or we shall glad- features and their significance 
ly send you a copy if you write to the owner. It will make youa ' 
Pontiac, Room 15-270, General better buyer — because you will 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. be a more critical judge of auto- | 


Whether or not you intend mobile value. Get a copy today. 


ASD UP 2s £ 
F.O.B. PONTIAC 
EASY G.M.A.C. TERMS 


THE ECONOMY STRAIGHT EItGHT A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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“Send the Company your address 
so that your Income Checks 
will reach you promptly” 





ees 


joe are people in this 
country who take lasting 
comfort in the fact that regu- 
larly each month, for the rest 
of their lives, they will receive 
income checks paid to them by 
their life insurance companies. 


You can find them in their 
homes in all parts of the country 
enjoying their leisure. And you 
can see them on their travels 
—the people whose dreams 
of contentment and peace of 
mind have come true. 


With assured incomes for the 
balance of their lives, their 
time is their own to use as 
they will. 


If you would like to look for- 
ward to the day when you can 
cast off business cares, a 
Metropolitan Field-Man will 
show you a practical plan by 
which you may be able to 
accomplish your purpose. 


Although your present income 
or salary may not be large, 
perhaps you will find that by 
rearranging your expenditures 
you can provide for a definite 
Retirement Income. 


A fixed income for life is a very 
important part of a sound,well- 
rounded Program of Insurance. 
Send for a Field-Man—or use 
this coupon. 














Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $5,000,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 























HAT 
Metropolitan Life $: my i, 
Insurance Company, “75 2 
1 Madison Avenue, _(F) 4 
New York, N. Y. oy 
ik 
With no obligation on =a 


my part, | shallbe gladto [f=] 
have details regarding a rea 
practical way to provide | 
a Retirement Income. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 








CITY 








STATE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + - * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Hope has risen with prices. 


Deflation having gone beyond con- 
trol, reflation was a mild danger con- 
trasted with other potential ones. 


Hoarding has lost its appeal. 


Discretionary inflationary power in 
Roosevelt's hands is preferable to 
mandatory legislation. 


Inflation promises to help, not 
hurt, holders of second-grade bonds. 


Plus signs are more than welcome! 


The auto industry is being given 
the Green Light. 


Here’s hoping one manufacture 
won't boom: paper money. 


Who would be hurt were unset- 
tling political probes postponed? 


Europe, having futilely tried coer- 
ction, may get somewhere through co- 
operation with us. 


Looks like buy now or pay more 
later. 


Taxes on food are usually unpopu- 
lar. But Washington apparently be- 
lieves otherwise. 

Reciprocity should govern our 
tariff reductions. 


Will wholesale pleas for lower 
utility rates go on in face of rising 
costs? 


Some industrial bears have got tt 
on the raw. 


If the Government should run 
wild, its credit would flop. 


Sales taxes contain more possibil- 
ities than boosted income taxes. 


Some Spring rise! 


Is Summer not far behind? 
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FACT and 


Let Us RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Loyally has assumed leadership. To 
Support stem deflation and avert danger of 
Our Leader social trouble, he is originating a 


multiplicity of plans, degrees, laws, 
some of them starkly revolutionary. Inevitably, you and 
| instinctively question the wisdom of some of his pro- 
posals, especially if we are old enough to be familiar 
with the past, old enough to have become more or less 
conservative. Nevertheless, while it is our right, even 
our duty, to criticise any move which we are convinced 
is imprudent, patriotism demands that, once a definite 
course has been mapped out, we fall into line and loyally 
co-operate. J. P. Morgan, regarded as a Bourbon of 
Bourbons, broke all precedent by voluntarily issuing a 
statement endorsing the President’s embargo on gold 
exports. 

President Roosevelt frankly admits that he is not 
always sure that his decisions will prove effective. He 
confesses that if any one of his policies doesn’t work, 
he stands ready to abandon it. America, the whole 
world, is confronted with absolutely unprecedented con- 
ditions. Therefore, it is no disgrace for any mortal, high 
or humble, to admit fallibility, to admit liability to err 
in judgment. 

The American people cried aloud for aggressive leader- 
ship. Roosevelt has responded. Instead of being cap- 
tious, let us accord him cordial co-operation. Remember 
that it is entirely possible that your judgment and mine 
may not always be profoundly wise, infinitely farseeing, 
the acme of statesmanship. 

Thus far Roosevelt’s record does not justify loss of 
confidence in his ability to wrestle manfully with the 
bewildering perplexity of problems confronting him. con- 
fronting the nation, confronting the world. 


Being on the level leads to the up-and-up. 


What NDUSTRY, America’s largest 
Industry employer, has received less con- 
Needs— sideration, encouragement, assist- 


And Doesn’t 


ance from the government than al- 
most any other group or class in the 
and. Bills have been or are being enacted to aid agri- 
“ture, railroads, banks, insurance companies, mortgage 
interests, home owners, unemployed, states, etc. Industry 
has been left to shift for itself. Instead of succor, Wash- 


| 
cul 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding ” 


COMMENT 
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ington talks of subjecting industry to arbitrary govern- 
mental domination, regulation, dictation. 

What industry needs more than revolutionary political 
bossing is removal of existing legislation forbidding co- 
operative efforts for self-help, direct financial accommoda- 
tion from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or freer 
credit from banks, with or without R. F. C. participation. 
It would cost nothing to remove the anti-trust shackles 
from industry, nor would legitimate loans be likely to en- 
tail loss to the lenders. Unless industry can be speeded 
up, nothing Washington may do can restore genuine pros- 
perity. Providing more work must be the supreme objec- 
tive. Industry alone can do that. 

Liberty to co-operate is calculated to accomplish in- 
finitely more than political compulsion, political dictation, 
political straitjackets. 


We ride more securely after having been unhorsed. 


Would You AN you imagine a_ business 
Aid Others concern deliberately making it 
To Beat possible for another concern to 


Your Prices? undersell it? Sounds ludicrous, 
doesn’t it? Yet that is exactly 
what is happening in the tire industry. Certain large 
manufacturers, although dependent upon dealers for the 
distribution of their output, choose to furnish tires to 
mail-order houses although knowing well that these 
houses will name prices lower than those of their own 
dealers. Motor manufacturers learned some years ago 
that dealers constitute the neck of their bottle, that their 
own life depended upon the ability of dealers to sell cars 
in sufficient quantity and at a sufficient profit to enable 
them to stay in business. Some leading tire manufac- 
turers apparently regard mail-order concerns as of more 
importance to them than are tire dealers. It is an extra- 
ordinary situation. Why mail-order houses or any other 
concerns should be regarded as entitled to undersell every- 
body else, including a manufacturer’s own dealers, passes 
the comprehension of ordinary mortals. 

Is it astonishing that the tire industry has been flopping 
and floundering miserably, unable to pay dividends, unable 
even, in some instances, to meet bond obligations? It is 
just such nonsensical, unbusinesslike, suicidal conduct 
which emboldens Washington to propose that it be given 
dictatorial power over industry. 


Hit the line-—but not the other fellow. 
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Number HE crushing of many small 
Owning business men is universally 
Securities regretted. It may be some conso- 
Is Rising lation to learn that the number of 


Americans owning shares of larger 
enterprises is steadily rising. Depression has not de- 
terred an increasing number of men and women from 
becoming part owners of corporate enterprises. Even 
last year 563,323 stockholders were added by 133 of our 
largest corporations. This increase equalled 6.6 per cent., 
compared with 14.4 per cent. gained in 1931 and 21.1 per 
cent. in 1930. These corporations closed the year with 
9,009,954 stockholders. No fewer than 26 organizations 
have attracted upwards of 100,000 stockholders each. 
That we now have very real public ownership of public 
utilities is testified by the fact that no fewer than 9 of the 
26 are utility enterprises. Also, they last year gained 
slightly more than the average gained by all reporting 
companies. 

Which companies led in number of stockholders? And 
how did they fare last year as compared with 1931? 
Dr. Daniel Starch—see his comprehensive, illuminating 
article elsewhere in this issue—answers these interesting 
questions thus: 





Inc. or Dec. 

1932 Per Cent. 

American Tel. & Tel........... 700,851 + 8.6 
NE, vidoe eran sowe dan 646,031 + 7.2 
ne, re 365,985 +13.3 
United States Steel............. 253,631 + 64 
Pennsylvania Railroad ......... 250,506 + 2.0 
Transamerica Corporation ...... 235,000 — 2.0 
Associated Gas & Electric...... 222,591 + 7.3 
Commonwealth & Southern..... 191,370 + 5.7 
Comerel Bletivic ...-....2-.04. 181,310 +20.8 
Pennroad Corporation ......... 156,418 — A 
Electric Bond & Share.......... 147,429 + 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey.... 141,419 +11.3 
Middle West Utilities.......... 133,958 +11.0 
SEROUS PCC eT er 127,000 + 5.3 
Southern California Edison..... 123,068 — 1.3 
United Corporation ............ 122,585 +16.5 
United Gas Improvement....... 117,312 +10.5 
Public Service of N. J.......... 113,923 + 6 
Consolidated Gas Company, N. Y_ 113,217 + 8.2 
CE, SSC Chk RASA ROL OA ADS 112,052 + 69 
Sonamy-Vacwm ... 2.2.6. .cc0ss 110,355 + 3.7 
International Nickel ........... 108,957 + 3.6 
Radio Corporation ............ 107,000 + 28 
United Founders .............. 104,045 + 4.9 
Standard Oil of Indiana........ 101,886 + 24 
er 100,475 + 6 
BEE ac cuuhdcewadaariaeeede 5,088,374 + 6.5 
Stockholders ASTMAN KODAK §¥ sstock- 
Select holders, at their annual meet- 
Independent ing, selected the accountants they 
Auditors desired to audit the company’s 


records. This practice, common in 
Britain, promises to be widely adopted here. Various 
managements are learning that the real owners, the share- 
holders, are now taking a keen, not to say critical interest, 
in the conduct of affairs. They want full information. The 
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New York Stock Exchange Governors, taking cog. 
nizance of this, are calling for more comprehensive 
financial statements and are urging their certification by 
independent accountants. 

Leaders in the accountancy profession should bestir 
themselves to encourage this salutary movement. They 
should not continue to hide their light under a bushel, 
They should lose no appropriate opportunity to enlighten 
investors and the public regarding the importance, the 
value, the effectiveness of thoroughgoing independent 
audits. Also, the time has come when, in order to make 
more of an impression upon the public’s mind, they should 
modernize their self-imposed restrictions on utilizing 
advertising. “Card” advertising, the only type now 
officially sanctioned by the profession, has been relegated 
to a past day by practically all other groups identified with 
business, including banks. 

Foresight suggests that our most trustworthy, our 
most eminent accountancy firms should seize this unfold- 
ing opportunity to make themselves known to stock- 
holders. Naturally, stockholders will select some firm 
familiar to them rather than some unknown outfit. The 
myth that advertising must be “dead” to be dignified has 
long been exploded. 

By aggressive action, a new era for accountancy in 
this country can be, and should be, ushered in. 


Unearned rewards are treacherous. 
To fall down may be no disgrace; to lie down—! 


ELL-INTENTIONED 6 pan- 


Thirty-Hour 

Week Bill aceas can prove fatal. Con- 
Contains gress should hesitate to prohibit 
Dynamite working more than thirty hours 


week. Such compulsion would 
wreak industrial havoc. Foreign competitors, free to 
work wage-earners much longer, would be able in many in- 
stances to undersell American manufacturers. Industry, 
on the whole, has exhibited laudable readiness to spread 
work. Relatively few workers now are compelled—or 
privileged—to work an unreasonable number of hours pet 
day or per week. The trend towards shortening work 
hours has made steady progress for years. Sudden en- 
forcement of a thirty-hour week would court grave dislo- 
cation, in many cases disaster. The motive behind the bill 
is praiseworthy; its practicability is extremely question- 
able. 

As invention, machinery, civilization, education advance, 
the shortening of the work-week becomes more feasible, 
desirable and necessary. Evolution, however, seems more 
appropriate than revolution. 

Nevertheless, employers who still work people ten of 
more hours a day should take warning and mend their 
ways. 


Living beyond one’s means inflicts meanness. 


Lack cheerfulness and you lack success. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


HE only son of Sidney Z. Mitchell, recently retired 

industrial and utility giant, has been elected president 
of Bonbright & Company, important factors in the utility 
investment world. 


MAY 1, 


'Tis extraordinary how many prominent Americans, 
outstanding doers, have (or had) only one son. Among 
them are John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford, the late J. P. 
Morgan, Walter C. Teagle, the late George F. Baker, An- 
drew Mellon, Bernard M. Baruch, the late Henry Clay 
Frick, Thomas E. Wilson, the late John H. Patterson, 
Clarence Dillon, the late William Wrigley, Jr., Charles 
E. Mitchell, E. H. Doheny, the late John D. Ryan, Dwight 
W. Morrow, the late P. S. Hill, the late Jacob H. Schiff, 
August Heckscher. 


Sidney A. Mitchell, now 37, has kept scrupulously out 
of the limelight, although he has been an influential figure 
in Bonbright’s for years. He has not the giant physique 
of his redoubtable father, nor does he display his parent’s 
dynamic vitality and extraordinary aggressiveness. He 
functions most quietly. European experience as a young 
man is reflected by his modest reserve. 


Bonbright & Company have undergone a metamor- 
phosis not uncommon among large investment organiza- 
tions. They have given up completely their erstwhile large 
force of security salesmen, withdrawing entirely from the 
retailing of securities. They now concentrate on under- 
writing and wholesaling. 

Unlike many leading investment houses they have never 
accepted deposits. 


WO other only sons, now running two of America’s 
best-known enterprises, are unusual fellows. 

American Tobacco Company’s forty-eight-year-old 
bachelor president, George W. Hill, whose big bonuses 
have been so prominently aired in the courts and news- 
papers, is a spectacular, whirlwind executive. Most of his 
clerks take more pains to dress well than he does. He hates 
ruts He hunts for “unusual” advertising and other sales 
devices more voraciously than an African big game hunter 
seeks out a lion. 

Young P. K. Wrigley (38), who recently astonished 
industrialists and others by announcing a substantial in- 
crease in wages, is a human question-mark. Inheriting a 
fortune and the control of his father’s far-flung chewing 
gum and other interests, he isn’t obsessed by the notion 
that he knows it all. He is a leech for information, for 
figures, facts, even opinions. When you try to interview 
him, you discover on leaving that you are the one who has 
been interviewed. 

He matches Hill in the ceaselessness and vigilance of 
his quest for new sales ideas. Complaints receive especial 
attention—like John D. Rockefeller, he strives to “turn 
every disaster into an opportunity.” 

He is noted for his interest in and solicitude for the 
under-dog. 


[NTERNATIONAL Banker James Speyer, whose Eu- 
ropean forbears have been wealthy and cultured for 
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generations, although born in this country fully 71 years 
ago, exhibits certain pronounced Old World characteris- 
tics. His personality radiates gentility and geniality. 

Born before the days of typewriters, Mr. Speyer pens 
all his personal letters, notwithstanding the large number 
he has to write—a delightful touch in these hectic, hurry- 
scurry times. 

Recent tragic events in Germany have saddened “Jim 
my” Speyer poignantly. Many years ago he began assidu- 
ously promulgating closer, friendly relations between Ger- 
many and this country. For this work the Kaiser ac- 
corded him an extraordinarily high decoration, one con- 
ferred on only two other Americans, namely, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and the late J. P. Morgan. Mr. Speyer has 
continued to spend time and money generously on estab- 
lishing international scholarships, exchange of professors, 
etc., since the war. 

Now comes Hitlerism! 


OME cynics are dubbing Radio City ‘“Rockefeller’s 

Folly.” If more of our wealthy families had afforded 
as much employment as the Rockefellers have afforded 
all through the depression in the construction of this mon- 
umental enterprise, the nation would have suffered less. 


The noblest patriot is he who nobly does his daily duty. 


Muscle Shoals ASHINGTON’S grandiose 


Might Get paper plan for spending hun- 
U. S. Into dreds of millions of taxpayers’ 
Deep Water money in the Tennessee River 


Valley, including Muscle Shoals, 
arouses serious questionings as to its practical wisdom. 
Were we, the taxpayers, rolling in unlimited wealth, the 
glittering scheme perhaps would have more appeal. But 
the rest of the country cannot be blamed for feeling unen- 
thusiastic over lavishing gigantic sums for the benefit of 
this one section. 

As for Muscle Shoals, Washington has received con- 
vincing testimony that there is no waiting market for any 
electric power which may be generated there. Existing ~ 
companies have facilities to furnish more than is needed 
or is likely to be needed in the measurable future. Conse- 
quently, utility companies now operating—and paying 
very substantial taxes—would become victims of govern- 
ment competition, imperilling the interests of many thou- 
sands of local and other investors. Why should Washing- 
ton move heaven and earth to discourage and restrain 
overproduction by wheat growers, cotton growers, animal 
raisers, oil producers and various other industries—and 
then deliberately, gratuitously, needlessly spend tax money 
to create overproduction of power in a region already very 
amply supplied ? 

Surely the government has its hands quite full enough 
without reaching out to compete wholly unnecessarily with 
tax-paying enterprises functioning efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 


Three high C’s: Courtesy, Cheerfulness, Courage. 
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What’s New in Business 


Credit Pressure May 
Force Fair Prices 


S the May harvest season draws 

near, Southern California citrus 
growers are looking for better prices 
than they got last year. And they 
have their bankers to thank, at least 
in part, for progress in solving their 
price problems. 

A year ago, California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange (representing 75 
per cent. of the State’s Citrus pro- 
duction), Mutual Orange Distribu- 
tors (12 per cent.), and American 
Fruit Growers (an “independent” 
whose members produce a part of 
the remaining 13 per cent.) made a 
two-week test of the effect of co- 
operation on prices. Previously, each 
of the three had ignored the others 
in marketing its members’ produce, 
and if (as sometimes happened) they 
all chose to ship to the same market 
at the same time, prices broke. Dur- 
ing the test, the three groups joined 
in controlling and prorating ship- 
ments. Result: For two weeks, 
orange prices took a sharp upward 
slant. After the initial test, however, 
the last two organizations broke away 
with the charge that the agreement’s 
dice were loaded against the smaller 
marketing agencies. As a result, the 
percentage of production represented 
in the agreement sank below the 
ninety necessary for control of the 
market. Down went the price of 
oranges, and down it has stayed. 

Until last November, the growers 
wrangled and got nowhere. Bankers 
in the five major citrus-growing 
counties of Southern California final- 
ly lost patience, and joined in a 
resolution which (1) urged that all 
agencies handling citrus fruit get to- 
gether in making shipments in the 
interest of stabilization and fair 
prices; and (2) insisted that “such 
agencies be advised it is the opinion 
of this group that, should disorgan- 
ization of the industry result [from 
inability to co-operate], it is obvious 
the credit of the citrus grower will be 
impaired and the borrowing power 
of the industry reduced.” 

The growers, who need bank credit 
to finance their operations and those 
of their agencies, took the hint. 
Now, the major agencies have found 


‘ 


a new basis for working together 
toward market stabilization and have 
agreed to come in on a_ second 
shipping control and proration pool. 
And the indirect banking pressure is 
expected to force into the pool in 
time for the May harvest an even 
more complete representation of the 
industry than last year. 

Another way of using credit lever- 
age to stabilize an industry: Nation- 
al Knitted Outerwear Association, 
whose members make half of the in- 
dustry’s output of sweaters, sports- 
wear, and knitted novelties, believes 
that knitters who know their costs, 
run their mills scientifically, and knit 
for profit rather than volume are un- 
likely to go in for unjustified price- 
cutting and other demoralizing prac- 
tices. Recently, the Association met 
with spinners (who supply yarn to 
knitters), pointed out that well-run 
knitting mills are better credit risks 
than hit-and-miss establishments, and 
asked that spinners demand scientific 
mill operation from knitters who 
buy on credit, as most do. Repre- 
sentatives of seventeen leading spin- 
ners, including American Woolen, 
Amoskeag and Botany, agreed that 
it was a good idea, and promised to 
take it up with their companies for 
formal approval. 


Fast work for Marshall Field! 


noted what Fifth Avenue fashion paraders were wearing. 
Tuesday, the coats and dresses flew from 


day, they placed orders. 


New York to Chicago in five hours. 


Dairy Farmers Again 
In Turmoil 


IOTS, boycotts, blacklists, block- 

ades—once more dairy farm- 
ers are unsheathing these weapons 
against low milk prices, though they 
had little enough success with them 
last Summer. 

New England dairymen are un- 
easy over prices. In March, dairy 
farmers surrounded York, Pennsyl- 
vania, spilled milk consigned to deal- 
ers who refused to raise prices, and 
chalked up one of their infrequent 
victories. In April, striking dairy 
farmers near Rochester, New York, 
started a series of milk wars, but 
called a halt when the New York 
legislature hurriedly passed a bill to 
fix the price of milk. And on May 
1, says the Wisconsin State Co- 
operative Milk Pool, farmers in 
twenty-five states will begin a strike 
that will approach a “revolution.” 

Few can accept the statement from 
Wisconsin with as much confidence 
as it was made. But few can afford 
to ignore the seriousness of the situa- 
tion which it reflects—a particularly 
sharp angle of the many-angled farm 
problem. 


Railway Express Agency 


Easter Sunday, New York buyers 


Mon- 
Thursday, shoppers bought them 


at a special post-Easter sale in Marshall Field’s department store 
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At the bottom of the trouble is 
overproduction. Because beef prices 
are low, dairy farmers have kept in- 
efficient producers in their herds in- 
stead of sending them to slaughter. 
Consequently, the country’s popula- 
tion of milk cows has grown from 
twenty-three million in 1929 to more 
than twenty-five million to-day. Milk 
production has paralleled this in- 
crease: from less than ninety-nine 
billion pounds in 1929, it rose to 104 
billion pounds in 1932. In sharp and 
inevitable contrast has been the drop 
in the farmer’s gross income from 
milk: It was more than two billion 
dollars in 1929; it may sink as low 
as a billion dollars this year. 


ETAIL price-cutting also has 
R contributed to the dairy farm- 
er’s burden. When one retailer cuts 
prices, others usually follow, and the 
price structure collapses. The price- 
cutting retailer absorbs some of the 
cut; the private distributor also takes 
care of a portion. But both insist 
that their costs are largely fixed, that 
they must make profits in order to 
stay in business. And in the long 
run, they succeed in passing the 
major share of the lower price on to 
the farmer. When milk is 14 cents 
a quart at retail, the farmer’s share is 
5.4 cents; when it drops to 12 cents, 
he gets 3.8 cents; when 10 cents is 
asked, the farmer receives only 2.8 
cents.* 

The great farm co-operatives— 
Land O’Lakes Creameries of Min- 
nesota, the Dairymen’s League of 
New York, and New _ England 
Dairies, for example—were organ- 
ized to assure private distributors of 
a dependable milk supply and to con- 
centrate the bargaining power of 
thousands of dairy farmers in setting 
milk prices. But recently, in the face 
of tremendous oversupplies of milk 
and price-cutting from non-members, 
they have been able to do little to 
keep prices up. And a number of 
farmers have withdrawn from them 
with charges that their methods are 
costly and wasteful, that they give 
the farmer too little return for his 
milk, that they are in league with 
distributors to squeeze the milk pro- 
ducer. April’s milk wars around 
Rochester, New York, for example, 
were aimed as much at the Dairy- 
men’s League as they were at private 
distributors who bought from it. 


N spite of the “strike,” Roches- 
_ter’s milk supply held up and 
prices did not change. But the news- 


—_— 


‘This is for fluid milk sold in that form only. 
‘he farmer’s average return per quart is con- 
siderably less, since a large proportion of his 
milk (the “surplus”) is used in making butter, 
condensed milk, cheese, and other by-products. 
€ price of surplus milk is substantially less 
than that of fluid milk. 


paper headlines had one effect—they 
frightened New York’s legislature 
into passing the Pitcher Bill, an 
“emergency” measure valid for one 
year which, in effect, made the dairy 
industry a public utility.+ The Pitch- 
er Bill sets up a State Milk Control 
Board which must fix minimum 
wholesale and retail fluid milk prices, 
and which may fix maximum prices. 
Beginning on May first, all milk deal- 
ers must be licensed; if they fail to 
follow the Board’s orders, they lose 
their licenses. 

Private milk distributors (with 
some exceptions ) opposed the Pitcher 
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It applied only to retail- 


mid-April. 
ers, it varied little from prevailing 
prices, and few but price-cutters had 


to change quotations. Farmers com- 
plained that their returns still were 
below the cost of production, and 
threatened a new strike if the Board 
did not immediately fix a 314-cents-a- 
quart minimum for them—a_sub- 
stantial raise. Kut the Board decided 
to stabilize market prices first. 

Ohio, too, is having milk troubles, 
and the proposed remedy is much like 
New York’s. In May, the Legisla- 
ture will consider the recommenda- 
tions of a commission of inquiry 


International 


Early in April, striking dairy farmers near Rochester, New York, 
celebrated the passage of a price-fixing law. But now they are making 
threats of a second strike unless they are guaranteed a profit 


Bill. They expect that consumers 
eventually must pay _ substantially 
higher prices, and that demand will 
fall off. The only way the Milk 
Board can help the farmer, they say, 
is by increasing his return for fluid 
milk—which will still further in- 
crease the supply and will be offset 
by lower prices for surplus milk go- 
ing into by-products. The Dairy- 
men’s League also objected; it is 
afraid of being squeezed between a 
fixed retail price and an increased 
return to farmers. Many farmers, 
on the other hand, were jubilant 
when the Bill passed. They believe 
that the Milk Board will stabilize the 
industry and will see that dairymen 
get higher returns from milk. There 
is much to be said for their point of 
view: City health laws have forced 
them to increase operating costs; 
now, they hope to get some compen- 
sation from the city dwellers who 
forced those costs on them. 

But farmers were not so jubilant 
about the New York Milk Board’s 
first, “temporary” price list, issued in 





+Not the first time the same remedy has been 
proposed: In 1910, New York’s legislature con- 
sidered a similar bill, but rejected it. 


made up of a milk processor, a farm- 
er, a college president, a banker, and 
a representative of consumer inter- 
ests. The commission’s solution: The 
milk industry should be declared, in 
effect, a public utility, and should be 
ruled over by a milk commission with 
dictatorial licensing, investigating, 
and price-fixing powers. 


N New England, as well, milk 

events are on the march. Dairy- 
men supplying private distributors are 
now working on a plan to fix retail 
milk prices through their co-opera- 
tive, New England Dairies. As a 
remedy for retail price-cutting, they 
propose to control the price of milk 
from the cow to the home ice-box. 
Their plan is not as wild as it first 
appears to be: (1) The co-operative 
markets practically all of New Eng- 
land’s milk supply; (2) the farmers 
believe that the Capper-Volstead Act 
exempts New England Dairies, as a 
farm co-operative, from prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws. 

But what is being done about 
overproduction? Connecticut has just 
prohibited all cattle except those 
marked for slaughter from entering 
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the State lest the milk supply be in- 
creased. Dairy farm journals are 
urging readers to cull their herds 
even if they have to give their cows 
away to the slaughterers. Neverthe- 
less, milk production per cow is low- 
er than it was last year—an indication 
that inefficient producers are not be- 
ing eliminated. And, because more 
cows than ever are being milked, the 
total production of milk has shown 
no apparent decrease. 


Railroads Economize 
On Many Fronts 


6¢FGYCONOMIZE!” the railroads 

were warned months ago by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the National Transportation 
(“Coolidge”) | Committee. Now 
appointment of one or more Federal 
“co-ordinators” to force expense re- 
ductions seems imminent. 

The easy inference from these de- 
velopments is that the railroads have 
been sitting back and doing nothing. 
Inability to co-operate has been a 
stumbling block, it is true. But much 
constructive work has been done. 
Typical of the many fronts on which 
the railroads have attacked or plan 
to attack their expense problems are 
these : 

(1) PassENGER SERVICE. Four 
months ago, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco discontinued seven suburban 
trains out of St. Louis. Since early 
in April, the Pennsylvania has hauled 
the Wabash’s Chicago-Detroit trains 
as part of its own regular trains be- 
tween Fort Wayne and Chicago. The 
Burlington is operating two compet- 
ing Transcontinental trains — the 
Great Northern’s Empire Builder 
and the Northern Pacific’s North 
Coast Limited—as a single unit on 
its Chicago-St. Paul connection. The 
Union Pacific, the Great Northern, 
and the Northern Pacific have pooled 
their passenger trains on the Seattle- 
Tacoma-Portland run, and reduced 
them from 18 to 6 daily; now, they 
are planning to ask I. C. C. permis- 
sion to reduce them to three, one for 
each road. The Reading and the 
Pennsylvania have petitioned the I. C. 
C. for permission to merge their side- 
by-side Philadelphia-Atlantic City 
services. Four St. Louis-Chicago 
roads have made plans to shuffle 
their schedules and cut off a total of 
three trains daily each way. 

(2) Operations. The railroads 


as a whole abandoned 1,452 miles of 
unprofitable line in 1932. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
has temporarily reverted to use of a 
single track on 205 miles of its 
double-track line in Iowa, South Da- 
kota, and Minnesota. 


The Burling- 











ton has consolidated all car-rebuilding 
work in one shop at Havelock, Ne- 
braska. The American Railway As- 
sociation has extended the time be- 
tween periodical cleaning of air 
brakes from twelve months to fifteen. 
Three North-Western roads plan to 
throw much of their mileage in Mon- 
tana into one pot, use only the short- 
est and straightest sections, and save 
maintenance on the rest. And count- 
less substitutions of rail-car service 
for steam, highway service for rail, 
have saved many dollars for the rail- 
roads in recent months. 

(3) TrErMINALS. Three railroads 
have combined their coal-towing serv- 
ices in New York Harbor. Consoli- 
dation of produce terminals in De- 
troit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore is being 
studied. The Baltimore & Ohio 
plans to transfer handling of freight 
consigned to New York City from its 
own terminal on Staten Island, New 
York, to the New Jersey Central’s 
terminal in Jersey City, New Jersey. 

(4) OverHEAD. The Boston & 
Maine has installed an entirely new 
car accounting and statistics system 
using automatic equipment, from 
which it expects savings of $10,000 
a year. In Philadelphia, two joint 
ticket offices were combined into one; 
in New York, a consolidated ticket 
office was moved from a main to a 
side street to save rent; in Syracuse, 
a consolidated ticket office was closed, 
and customers were asked to buy 
tickets at stations. The Bangor & 
Aroostook decided to use one-cent 
postcards for much of its business 
correspondence. Railroad inventories 
dropped from $477,000,000 in 1929 
to $320,000,000 in January, 1933, 
estimates Railway Age. 

(5) Waces. Unions have held 
economies from railroad wages (sixty 
per cent. of the entire operating cost) 
to a ten per cent. deduction from pay 
checks. But the number of employees 
and total payroll have been cut in 
half since 1929. And salaries of 
officers and wages of non-union em- 
ployees have dropped heavily. 

(6) Taxes. Taxes have fallen 
30.8 per cent. since 1929, due prin- 
cipally to losses in gross and net rev- 
enue. General property taxes have 
been reduced little if any, and the ra- 
tio of railroad taxes to railroad rev- 
enue increased from 6.3 cents in 
every dollar in 1929 to 88 cents in 
1932. 


HOST of other economies have 

helped to cut railroad operating 
expenses from $4,560,000,000 in 1929 
to $3,162,000,000 in 1932, or 47.5 
per cent. But much of this decrease 
was made possible by loss of traffic, 
for operating revenues fell from 
more than six billion dollars to just 
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over three billion during the same 
period. And the Bureau of Railway 
Economics’ index of railroad effi- 
ciency has declined from 122.3 in 
1929 to 115.6 in 1932—principally, 
says the Bureau, because of depressed 
traffic levels and the need for drastic 
economy. 

What can a Federal co-ordinator 
do that the railroads have not already 
done? 


He can do little with taxes and 
wages, perhaps. But he can force 
co-operation in eliminating duplicate 
services, and he can clear away the 
unanimous consent agreements that 
have bound the hands of many roads. 
He can arrange for car-pooling agree- 
ments; he can enforce charges for 
extra services now given free; and 
he can bring pressure to bear in con- 
solidating city passenger and freight 
terminals. Most of these things the 
railroads themselves would like to see 
accomplished. But uncertainty as to 
whether or not competitors will fol- 
low the railroad which takes the lead 
in making changes has made them 
hesitate. 


Two tangles similar to those the 
co-ordinator may be called upon to 
straighten out are these: (1) Many 
roads want Railway Express Agency 
to handle their highway freight serv- 
ices for purposes of economy; but 
others which have close relations with 
private trucking and transfer com- 
panies are reluctant lest the new serv- 
ice injure their friends. (2) Dupli- 
cation of terminal and lighterage 
services in New York City and Har- 
bor has been loudly criticized. But 
none of the roads will drop their own 
facilities for fear that competitors 
who refuse to follow will gain an 
advantage. 


Riders To Help Run 
Transit Lines 


ROM now on, “the public” will 

have an active voice on the di- 
rectors’ boards of two New York 
City transit companies—the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company (buses) and 
its subsidiary, New York Railways 
Corporation (street cars and buses). 
In April, the two companies an- 
nounced that eight prominent New 
Yorkers had consented to act as 
“public directors,” four on each 
board. The purpose is to improve 
service and to build goodwill. That 
goodwill may come in handy, for 
both are actively seeking new fran- 
chises. To show that they have 
nothing up their sleeves the com- 
panies have given the public directors 
the full powers of stockholders’ di- 
rectors. 
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EEN competition for sales and 

definite proof that better 

packaging builds sales volume 
have caused intense interest in pack- 
aging design in the past three years. 
The packaging conferences and ex- 
hibitions held in New York City this 
Spring, at which packaging men dis- 
cussed developments, are evidence of 
the youth of the movement ; the oldest 
exhibition was held for the first time 
in 1931. (Last year’s was in Chi- 
cago. ) 

What trends have come to light in 
this fast-developing field during the 
past twelve months? What new in- 
dustries has packaging invaded? 
What new materials came into use? 
What tendencies were shown in the 
design of packages? 

For one thing, business witnessed, 
for the first time, keen interest on the 
part of small manufacturers in im- 
proving their packages. For another, 
the year’s events may foreshadow a 
1933 wave of package redesign in the 
food industry. 

Though farm-product packaging got 
off to a start full of promise in the 
past year, principally packaging re- 
ploughed old fields. As many pack- 
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O’Cedar’s new glass bottle, winner 
of the Irwin D. Wolf award for the 
most effective” package placed on 
the market last year, shows the 
trend toward simplicity in labeling 


New Trends in Product 


Packaging 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 





Courtesy Bakelite Corporation 


These dual-use containers hold garters or belts in the store, become cigar- 
ette boxes and ash trays in the home—and add a new reason for buying 


ages were redesigned as in any pre- 
vious year—perhaps more. Large and 
well-known manufacturers took the 
lead ; but small manufacturers awoke 
to the possibilities of redesign and 
showed real and active interest. 

Package designers, however, ac- 
cuse the food industry (and canners, 
especially) of indifference toward 
better package design, although they 
admit that chain stores have done 
intelligent work. Nevertheless, a 
number of food companies did re- 
vise their packages in 1932; the three 
largest manufacturers of packaged 
cheese — Kraft-Phenix, Pabst, and 
Borden—all put their products into 
new clothing. Packaging authorities 
believe that this action forecasts a 
wave of redesigning in the food in- 
dustry during 1933. 

Some notable family package 
groups were placed on the market 
last year—Fitch cosmetics, Charles 
of the Ritz hair preparations, and 
Rhapsody beauty aids. Glazo and 


Cutex manicure sets came out in: 


family trays to be kept permanently 
on the dressing table. 

And a number of new packaging 
materials came into prominence. 
Paper milk bottles became a common 
sight in a few cities. Aluminum tubes 


replaced those of lead foil for some 
products. Plastic tops and caps con- 
tinued to invade fields formerly domi- 
nated by glass, tin, and lead—tooth- 
paste, shaving cream, toilet prepara- 
tions, and cosmetics. And plastics be- 
gan to be an important factor in cos- 
metic packaging, especially in ten-cent 
lines, where quantity production 
lowers the cost of plastic packages 
tremendously. Previously, the oils, 
acids, and moisture in cosmetics 
warped plastic enclosures out of 
shape; now manufacturers believe 
they have the problem licked. 

The tendency in design has been 
toward simplicity; useability; har- 
mony between the product and the 
color, shape, and design of the pack- 
age; greater ease of opening; better 
protection of contents; and dual use. 

Recently redesigned packages tend 
toward the simple modern style 
rather than the extreme modernistic. 
New packages for Mazola oil, Jell-O, 
Twenty Mule Team borax, Pine 
Tree soap, J. D. fly spray, Carter’s 
ink, and O’Cedar polish eliminate 
crowded detail and feature the name 
of the product in conspicuous type. 

The Carter’s ink and O’Cedar 
polish bottles also illustrate the trend 
toward increased useability. The 
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low-slung Carter bottle hugs the 
ground, and is hard to tip over; the 
hand-grenade effect on the O’Cedar 
bottle furnishes a dependable grip. 
New six-sided glass jars, which sit 
on shelves at an angle, are easier to 
reach into; so are wide-mouthed jam 
and cosmetic jars. Closures show a 
tendency to become applicators and 
measuring cups, and experiments 
now are being made with an eye- 
wash bottle top which can be used 
as an eye-cup. Perhaps the high 
point in useability and convenience 
is reached in the Ben-Burk apricot 
cordial bottle: the cordial fills only 
the bulbous lower part ; the long neck 
is left empty to indicate the correct 
proportion of an unnamed liquid 
which is to be added by the buyer. 

Harmony between the package and 
the product has taken definite steps 
forward. Instead of Grecian urns 
filled with furniture cleanser, and 
skyscraper replicas holding shoe pol- 


About 


OR the past year, Ed Wynn has 

been the Texas Company to mil- 
lions. Now, for almost the first time, 
his “boss” is breaking into news- 
paper headlines. The soft-spoken 
Ralph Clinton Holmes, president of 
the Texas Company, has declared 
war on evaders of oil-proration laws. 
Thus, late in April, he became a 
first-rank candidate for the position 
of leader to show the large oil com- 
panies the way out of their wilder- 
ness of “overproduction” (ForBEs, 
April 15, page 7). 

Mr. Holmes speaks quietly. But 
there was a steely edge in his voice 
when he said “We are not going to 
be driven out of business by racket- 
eers and law evaders. If the state 
and Federal governments don’t do 
something to stop illegal oil, the oil 
industry will. If the oil industry 
won't, the Texas Company will.” 
One method he suggested was to 
offer rewards for information lead- 
ing to conviction of evaders. How 
much would the Texas Company be 
willing to spend? “A million dollars 
would give us good returns.” 

For thirty-eight years, Mr. Holmes 
has been unobtrusively working his 
way up in the oil industry, starting 
in 1895 with the old Standard Oil 
Company at Olean, New York, be- 
coming president of the Texas Com- 
pany in 1926. He is no publicity 
seeker; but he is sure someone must 
come out and lead the fight against 
oil-proration violators—and he is 








ish, the smooth, refreshing-looking 
tube of Mennen’s shaving compound, 
the cool green and white carton of 
Campana’s Italian Balm, the olive- 
shaped bottle of Re Umberto olive 
oil have appeared on _ retailers’ 
shelves. Less directly appropriate, 
but interesting, are the new Kraft- 
Phenix cheese packages, whose 
colors and decorations recall the 
country associated with the kind of 
cheese each contains. 

Easier to open are many new 
packages: a pull on a ribbon opens 
a chewing gum wrapper; Royal Bak- 
ing Powder’s easy-opening friction 
top minimizes the danger of spilling ; 
and the half-turn bottle and jar top 
is coming into increasing popularity. 

But better protection of contents 
has been stressed, as well. Coffee 
now is vacuum-packed in glass as 
well as in tin; vacuum packing may 
spread to other foods; and a new 
pasteboard package is wrapped with 


Important 


willing to be the man. If the 95 per 
cent. of the industry who want to 
abide by proration laws can decide 
on a single leader and a single line of 
action (instead of pulling in 95 dif- 
ferent directions), they may be able 
to do something with the five per 
cent. (or less) who are sticking 
thorns in their sides and breaking 
prices. 


HEN Roy B. White became 
president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company on April 25, he 
closed a 3l-year circuit and re- 
entered at the top an industry he had 
entered at the bottom. His first job, 
in 1902, combined the duties of tele- 
graph operator and station agent at 
Metcalf, Illinois, for the old Indian- 
apolis, Decatur, & Western (now 
swallowed up in the Baltimore & 
Ohio). Then he moved Eastward 
to dispatch trains at Indianapolis for 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton, & Dayton, 
B. & O. affiliate. But his destinies 
lay still further East, and in 1923 he 
was installed as B. & O.’s general 
manager at New York. Three years 
later, the New Jersey Central, an- 
other B. & O. affiliate, claimed him 
as president. Now he is once more 
back in the telegraph business, but a 
telegraph business whose activities— 
selling theatre tickets and airplane 
rides, delivering soft drinks and ad- 
vertising samples—extend far beyond 
1902’s imagination. 
Newcomb Carlton, who becomes 
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heat-sealed wax paper, which gives, 
it is claimed, absolute protection 
against weevils and other insects. 
Finally, some manufacturers are 
developing the dual use of the pack- 
age as a buying motive. Pioneer and 
Hickok belts and suspenders recently 
made their appearance in ericlosures 
which become cigarette boxes and 
ashtrays; the Crandall fishing line 
box also can be used as a container 
for leaders and dry flies; and an urn- 
shaped plastic jar which becomes an 
egg-cup when the top is screwed into 
the base is hunting for a sponsor. 
Foreshadowing near-future devel- 
opments in packaging are the recent- 
ly announced laboratory findings of 
the Department of Agriculture which 
seem to show that wrappers colored 
with certain shades of green retard 
rancidity in the contents. And at least 
one company now is making commer- 
cial experiments with green wrapping 


paper. 







People 


chairman of the board, misses by one 
year a twenty-year span in the presi- 
dency of Western Union. Since 1910 
he has been with the company, since 
1914 he has been in charge of its 
destinies. 

Telegram users will miss the neat 
phrase “Newcomb Carlton, Presi- 
dent” on each blank. 


WARD of the John Fritz Medal 

for engineering achievement to 
Daniel Cowan Jackling punctuates a 
career that extends from a farm on 
the mud flats of Missouri to the 
presidency of two great copper com- 
panies, Utah and Nevada Consoli- 
dated. Deep in the copper ores of 
Bingham, Utah, are the foundations 
of Mr. Jackling’s ladder of success, 
for it was there that his persistent 
experiments were rewarded with a 
profitable method of recovering cop- 
per from ores of less than one per 
cent. grade. This discovery opened 
up great reserves of ore to mass 
development. And it finally won him 
the John Fritz Medal—the highest 
honor that the United States engin- 
eering profession grants. The John 
Fritz Medal will be well guarded by 
three other awards Mr. Jackling al- 
ready has won: the Distinguished 
Service Medal for his work as direc- 
tor of explosives during the World 
War; the Gold Medal and _ the 
Saunders Medal of the American Ir- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 
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ANY people have frankly de- 

spaired of our civilization and 
maintain that it is not merely upon 
trial but that it has failed. Others, 
pointing to the swift and even funda- 
mental changes that have overtaken 
other peoples in other parts of the 
world, have freely predicted the 
break-up of the foundation of our 
government. These fears I do not 
for a moment share. Nor do I[ be- 
lieve that they are entertained by any 
substantial portion of our people. 
America is made of stout stuff and 
our democracy runs too far back 
into the history of the struggle for 
liberty to succumb merely because 
our governmental machinery is out 
of adjustment. We do not discard 
the automobile because the carbure- 
tor fails to work; we proceed to ad- 
just the carburetor.—U. S. Attorney 
General Cummings. 


The country is not made great by 
the number of square miles it con- 
tains, but by the number of square 
people it contains—Dayton News. 


A small man may make a big job 
shrink, but it takes a big man to 
make a small job grow.—The Shield. 


We need someone to believe in us 
—if we do well, we want our work 
commended, our faith corroborated. 
The individual who thinks well of 
you, who keeps his mind on your 
good qualities, and does not look for 
flaws, is your friend. Who is my 
brother? I’ll tell you: he is the one 
who recognizes the good in me.—EI- 
bert Hubbard. 


Mere words are cheap and plenty 
enough, but ideas that rouse and set 
multitudes thinking come as gold 
from the mines——A. Owen Penny. 


A good way to relieve the monot- 
ony of your job is to think up ways 
of improving it—Anon. 


What man does not alter for the 
better, time alters for the worse.— 
Francis Bacon. 


A man sent his debtors a short 
letter to remind them of their obliga- 
tions. He wrote: “‘Man is dust. Dust 
settles..—The Efficiency Magazine. 





A Text 


When the righteous are in 
authority, the people rejoice; 
but when the wicked beareth 
rule, the people mourn.— 
Proverbs 29:2. 


Sent in by C. Titus, Utica, N.Y. 
What ts your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used 


A Song of Tomorrow 


Is the past dead and gone? Then for- 
get it! 
Why scourge your soul sick with 
remorse? 
If defeat was your lot, and you met it, 
Fight on, while you've courage and 
force. 
Let no vain regrets ever haunt you. 
Save your tears till you've good 
cause to weep. 
If the past comes to harry and taunt 
you, 
Forget it, and dig its grave deep! 


The man who lives in the twilight 


haze 
Of memories bitter or strange or 
dear, 
May find content in remembered 
days, 


But he has no place in the Now 
and Here. 
Shake off the old as you might a 


thong ; 
Take up the task of the untried 
new. 
The space of a lifetime is none too 
long, 
And the work of the world is yours 
to do. 
Let the past and its dreams be for- 
gotten, 
They served well enough for their 
day; 
But now they are threadbare and 
rotten, 


So scrap them and cast them away. 
What’s done cannot hamper and bind 


you ; 
Old worlds must be traded for 

new. 
Leave yesterday's worries behind 

you, 
For tomorrow is waiting for you! 


—Ted Olson. 


Morale is faith in the man at the 
top.—Albert S. Johnstone. 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Be friends with every body. When 
you have friends you will know there 
is somebody who will stand by you. 
You know the old saying, that if you 
have a single enemy you will find him 
everywhere. It doesn’t pay to make 
enemies. Lead the life that will make 
you kindly and friendly to every one 
about you, and you will be surprised 
what a happy life you will live — 
Charles M. Schwab. 


A man must not think he can save 
himself the trouble of being a sensi- 
ble man and a gentleman by going 
to his lawyer, any more than he can 
get himself a sound constitution by 
going to his doctor.—Ed. Howe. 


The time is undoubtedly coming 
when it will be a confession of in- 
feriority to overstate or distort the 
merits and special uses of any com- 
modity, just as any boaster is self- 
branded a lightweight rather than a 
man of parts.—Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley. 


You are a mental and spiritual 
corporation; it’s your own fault if 
you don’t control yourself as such.— 
Anon. 


The man who tries and fails is 
always sneered at by the fellow who 
never tries—N. Y. American. 


Here then are my three business 
truths: Profits are in goods delivered 
—not in orders; tell the truth to your 
banker and make him believe in 
you; let your men know that you 
work harder than they do.—John N. 
Willys. 


Don’t throw mud. It becomes dust 
and blows back on you.—George M. 
Cohan. 


No matter what your life has been, 
you can be changed into an unselfish, 
pure-minded, true-hearted man or 
woman. Our trouble is that we do 
not believe enough in the Christ 
within us.—William T. Manning, D.D. 


A man’s real limitations are not 
the things he wants to do but can’t. 
They are the things he ought to do 
but doesn’t—Bennett’s Budget. 
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Public Utilities 
Increase 
(or decrease) 
1932 1931 Per Cent. 
Associated Gas & Electric Co............. 222,591 207,448 7.3 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. ......... 191,370 180,900 yy 
Bisctrtc Bond & Share Co. ....0cccccccccs 147,429 147,051 a 
Middle West Utilities Co. ................ 133,958 120,670 11.0 
Southern California Edison Co. ........... 123,068 124,814 —1.3 
oe ee 122,585 105,152 16.5 
United Gas Improvement Company ....... 117,312 106,141 10.5 
Public Service Corporation of N. J. ...... 113,923 113,212 6 
Consolidated Gas Company of N. Y........ AES 27 104,597 8.2 
Niagara Hudson Power Company ......... 98,700 101,023 —2.2 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company .......... 95,483 84,705 127 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. ............ 73,920 60,905 21.3 
The North American Company ........... 70,248 63,357 10.8 
Utilities Power & Light Corp. ............ 59,219 51,071 15.9 
WU. SS. Plectsic Power Corp, 2... sccccsicceses 47,236 47,660 —.8 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. ............. 45,655 42,728 6.8 
Electric Power & Light Corp. ............ 33,516 29,350 14.1 
Brazilian Traction Lt. & Pr. Co., Ltd. ..... 31,142 30,248 2.9 
Ageerican Power & Light Co. .......00060 30,376 25,166 20.7 
Central States Electric Corp. ........se00. 29,582 29,613 —.1 
General Gas & Electric Corp. ..........00. 27,045 29,785 —9,1 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. ...... 24,626 22,178 11.0 
Stone & Webster ....... hace tack dinaticlas 22,050 20,330 —8.4 
United Light & Power Co. ............05. 20,597 19,392 6.2 
Con. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of Balt. ..... 19,720 18,359 7.4 
National Power & Light Co. .............- 19,508 17,805 9.5 
American Gas & Electric Co. ............. 19,044 17,612 8.1 
American Cities Pr. & Lt. Corp. .......... 17,235 17,198 2 
ee Be CATR. onic ncn ccnceccsveses 12,394 11,501 A 
American Water Wrks. & Elec. Co. ....... 11,085 10,098 9.7 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc. ........ 10,554 10,401 1.4 
0 RE ey er eee 2,104,388 1,970,470 6.7 
Oils, Metals and Chemicals 
Increase 
(or decrease) 
1932 1931 Per Cent. 
Cities Service Company.....sccccccssccese 646,031 602,426 i2 
United States Steel Corp. ............06: 253,631 238,177 6.4 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.......... 141,419 127,047 11.3 
Anaconda Copper Company..........+++- 127,000 120,600 5.3 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation* ........... 110,355 106,417 Sf 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd... 108,957 105,144 3.6 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana........ 101,886 99,426 2.4 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation...........+: 96,329 95,507 8 
Consolidated Oil Corporation] ..........- 80,288 57,714 39.1 
Standard Oil Company of Calif.*........ 72,452 69,391 4.4 
DuPont de Nemours & Company......... 63,507 54,496 16.5 
Union Carbide & Carbon Company...... 53,439 49,369 8.2 
Phillips Petroleum Company...........-. 38,207 38,770 —1.4 
The Tide Water Associated Oil Co....... 34,995 34,513 3 
Contmental Oil Company......c.sesescees 32,553 32,269 8 
CG OM CORDOLAHION,. .« < ocieciesc ceeass cess 30,335 30,167 5 
Commercial Solvents Corporation*........ 27,323 22,446 21.7 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*..... 27,000 27 ,000 0.0 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company*........... 26,801 25,414 5.4 
American Smelting & Refining Co....... 26,175 26,365 —/7 
Continental Can Company, Inc........... 21,762 20,612 5.5 
American Rolling Mill Company......... 19,196 17,058 12.5 
Barnsdall Corporation .............see00: 17,100 16,096 6.2 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky...... 14,984 12,845 16.6 
Phelps Dodge Corporation*............+. 12,104 11,014 9.8 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Companyf.. 7,137 24,110 —70.3 
a i pain hh beer eee eae 2,190,966 2,064,393 6.1 


*One class of stock only. ; 

ea in 1932 - Be 9 merger of Sinclair Consolidated, Prairie Pipe and Prairie Oil & Gas; 
1931 figures are holders of Sinclair Consolidated stocks. . er 

tKennecott offer for shares brought control to 85 per cent. and reduced shares in minority hands 


correspondingly. 
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Publie’s Stake in Corpogt 





By DANIEB ral 


TOCKS may fall in price, but 

stockholders continue to rise in 
numbers. That is one extremely sig- 
nificant fact brought out by the 
trends of the past four years. And 
it is becoming more true that the in- 
crease in public ownership is due 
directly to a desire to participate in 
American indusiry; less true that it is 
due to an effort to salvage margined 
securities by buying them outright. 
For Forses readers, Dr. Starch here 
brings up to date his annual summary 
of the American public’s stake in its 
great corporations—a summary which 
is becoming the business world’s stand- 
ard work of reference on the subject. 


N one respect, at least, business 

has gained a vast amount of 

ground during the past three 
years. 

In each year since 1929, the Ameri- 
can public’s stake in its great corpora- 
tions has increased to an amazing de- 
gree. And 1932 was no exception in 
setting new records, although the rate 
of increase slowed down somewhat. 

One hundred and thirty-three of 
the country’s largest corporations re- 
ported that in 1932 they had 9,009,- 
954 stockholders on their books, an 
increase of 563,323 or 6.6 per cent. 
over 1931’s 8,446,631. That year, in 
turn, registered a gain of 14.4 per 
cent. over 1930; and 1930's perfor- 
mance was 21.1 per cent. above that 
of 1929, the year of widely-heralded 
tremendous public  stockholdings. 
(These figures, in most cases, include 
duplications between holders of dif- 
ferent classes of stocks in one com- 
pany.) 

Two giant companies, American 
Telephone & Telegraph and Cities 
Service, are far ahead of all rivals 
in number of stockholders in 1932; 
and they also lead in the numerical in- 
crease of stockholders. But twenty- 
four other companies are in the select 
100,000-stockholder class. And this 
group of twenty-six companies, only 
one-fifth of those reporting, accounts 
for 5,088,374 stockholders, more than 
one-half of the total. (See page 4.) 

Significantly, nine of these twenty- 
six leaders are public utilities. And 
the increase in public utility stock- 
holders from 1931 to 1932 was 67 
per cent. against a gain of 6.6 per 
cent. for all companies listed—graphic 
evidence that the utilities are holding 
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Ohtions Reaches New Peak 


NIE TARCH 


their own in investment popularity in 
spite of the prominence given to the 
J power question in political circles. 

Favorable financial reports from 





d food companies evidently have im- 
a pressed investors, for the food group 
< leads all others in percentage gain 
- with 11.4. In second place is the 
” automotive group, with a 10.7 per 
d cent. increase. Third is the unclas- 
t. sified list, with 10.0 per cent. ; fourth, 
re communication, 7.4 per cent.; fifth, 
ry public utilities, 6.7 per cent.; sixth, 
its oils, metals, and chemicals, 6.1 per 
ch cent. At the bottom of the list is the 
d- transportation group with a gain of 
ct. only 2.4 per cent. in stockholders, a 

reflection of the financial difficulties 
- which many of its members are fac- 
of ing. But the financial group, which 
ee includes investment trusts and banks, 
fared little better with an increase of 
ed 2.8 per cent. 
- The eight companies having the 
le- largest number of stockholders in 
- their respective groups are shown in 
ite the following tabulation. The groups 
at. are arranged in order of their size as 
of determined by the number of com- 
9. panies reporting in each group. 
an Utilities—Associated Gas & Elec.. 222,591 
nt. Oils, Metals, and Chemicals—Cities 
in TERE ce ce eee 646,031 
eT Transportation—Penn. R. R. ..... 250,506 
pt Financial—Transamerica Corp. ... 235,000 
lat Foods—Standard Brands, Inc..... 95,865 
led Automotive—General Motors .... 365,985 
gs. Communication—American Tel. & 
ide We MMi 600 csieceaeianedasanns 700,851 
lif- Unclassified—General Electric..... 181,310 
m- 

Perhaps this gain of more than 

can half a million stockholders in 133 
1es companies during a depression year 
als comes partly from averaging the 
32; losses downward. But it is difficult 
in- to deny that the increase also repre- 
ty- sents faith on the part of investors 
lect in the future of these great corpora- 
his tions. And the mere fact that se- 
nly curity buyers expect to recoup their 
ints losses by further purchases is evi- 
han dence of confidence. 
4.) To the companies concerned, this 
ity- confidence presents a challenge to de- 
ind velop fair and intelligent relations 
ck- with stockholders—a challenge that 
6./ can only be met by far-sighted man- 
per agement and by the publication of 
yhaic complete and intelligible financial 
ling statements. 














Transportation 

1932 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company*......... 250,506 
The Pennroad Corporation*................ 156,418 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company........ 76,400 
New York Central Railroad Company*.... 63,725 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co...... 59,282 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company........ 56,724 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company...... 54,492 
Great Northern Railway Company*........ 39,833 
Northern Pacific Railway Company*...... 36,409 
. Y., N. H., & Hartford R. R. Co........ 32,052 
United Aircraft & Transport Corp......... 26,763 
Ches. & Ohio, Hocking Valley & P. M.... 22,856 
Bendix Aviation Corporation*............ 22,635 
Illinois Central Railroad Company........ 22,343 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co.... 19,488 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R. R. Co.... 17,814 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company........ 15,704 
Missouri Kansas Texas R. R. Company.... 12,657 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company...... 12,342 
NDE oi issctd ui canidsdn dcwmnntaawa ames 998,443 

Financial 
1932 
Transamerica Corporation .......... oi et 235,000 
United Founders Corporation*............ 104,045 
The National City Baukk™ oo... 000200060 84, 
Chane Watrosiat, Tage oo.s.oieois cicacs owe ccies 83,248 
The frvimg Trust Company .. 0060506606 66,342 
American Superpower Corp. of Del...... 59,273 
Blue Ridge Corporation .................. 26,425 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York*.. 22,952 
Bankers Trust Compatiy®.........ccs0scees 18,344 
Shenandoah Corporation .............0.- 18,224 
American International Corporation........ 10,893 
TNE. 0 aed pagiia wemlnalieenieanaan 729,638 
Foods 

1932 

ee 95,865 
National Dairy Products Corp............ 65,000 
SALE Oe NOGIMINEINT vs 500 oss cainlow we 'sie-eiase 58,000 
General Foods Corporation*.............. 55,705 
The Borden Company. . o<.c:ecco0cssoe seas 36,236 
Te WE CII a o.oo n ce ciccccicccscce 34,248 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.*...... 20,684 
Corn Products Refining Company.......... 14,238 
NN ose cok Samia ances ka ruineaee 379,976 

Automotive 

1932 

General Motors Corporation.............. 365,985 
Packard Motor Car Company, Inc.*....... 112,052 
Studebaker Corporation... ........00e0sese0. 37,519 
Continental Motors Corporation*......... 28,088 
Ford Motor Car Co. of Camada*¥........... 24,494 
Nash Motors Conmpatty «<<oi5.0060sscccerees 24,397 
Te. .:.1akuneeeakibkbhubahaiueita 592,535 


~* One class of stock only. 


(Continued on page 20) 


1931 
240,000 
99,167 
79,260 
76,894 
60,462 
57,162 
27,854 
22,505 
16,952 
19,094 
10,201 


709,551 


1931 


86,967 
57,500 
50,000 
50,501 
32,383 
31,630 
18,856 
12,966 


340,803 





1931 


322,740 
104,756 
32,119 
28,159 
24,295 
22,957 


"$35,026 


Increase 
(or decrease) 
Per Cent. 
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..- B. GC. Forbes Discusses... 





















































NFLATION embodies dangers. 

So did deflation. 

Indeed, deflation went to perilous 
extremes. The very preservation of 
our institutions was threatened. 

With banks all over the country 
closing, employment expanding to un- 
precedented and perilous proportions, 
organized demonstrations in agricul- 
tural states to defy enforcement of 
- the law against debtors, commodities 
unmarketable at anything like cost 
of production, stocks and bonds sink- 
ing to ruinous levels, bankruptcies 
strewing the land, railroads unable to 
meet fixed charges, insurance com- 
panies and savings banks and other 
institutions threatened, collection of 
Federal and State and municipal 
taxes in an alarming number of in- 
stances impossible, our exports grave- 
ly dwindling, the problem of caring 
for social distress becoming daily 
more difficult and the temper of the 
masses steadily growing uglier, some- 
thing drastic palpably was needed to 
avert collapse. 

President Roosevelt, instantly on 
assuming office, instituted aggressive 
action. His bank “holiday” worked, 
on the whole, effectively. His initi- 
ative in restoring beer was widely 
and loudly applauded. His unpre- 
cedented courage in reducing extrav- 
agant payments to ex-service men 
won him encomium even from his 
erstwhile political opponents. So did 
his other planned governmental econ- 
omies. 


HESE rapid-fire achievements 
emboldened him to call upon 
Congress for unparalleled powers. 
And Congress, noting his popularity 
and anxious to sidestep responsibility, 
acquiesced for atime. Measure after 


measure of revolutionary character 
was evolved by the President—and 
still more by his “brain trust,” con- 


FORBES for 


INFLATION: 


Salvation 


or 


Suicide? 


sisting mostly of professional and 
other theorists. 

Then came official abandonment of 
gold payments. 

That precipitated pyrotechnics. 
The international value of the dollar 
dropped fifteen per cent., security 
and commodity prices shot up; raw 
materials rebounded from their im- 
possibly low levels; consumptive and 
retail demand picked up. 

Meanwhile, however, complaints 
continued that industrial and other 
concerns eager to borrow were find- 
ing banks unresponsive. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 

next step was to request from 
Congress practically untrammeled 
power to tamper with the currency— 
to “expand” it, in the language of 
some; to “debase” it, in the language 
of others. Briefly, authority was 
asked to accept $100,000,000 debt 
payments in silver (although we al- 
ready have a glut of that commodity ) 
to expand our supply of paper cur- 
rency by three billions, and to re- 
duce the gold content of the dollar 
by as much as fifty per cent. 

Naturally, that demand excited 
criticism and opposition, notwith- 
standing that the powers sought were 
optional, not mandatory. 

The writer shares the widespread 
objection to starting up the printing 
presses to turn out additional billions 
of paper currency and, still more, to 
throwing the whole country, to say 
nothing of the rest of the world, into 
confusion by halving the gold value 
of the dollar. 

A certain amount of reflationary, 
or inflationary, action had become ad- 
visable, perhaps even imperative. But 


inflation is a high-powered explosive ; 


it is capable of being used rationally, 
to effect constructive purposes, but 
can also prove catastrophically de- 


structive, as has been demonstrated 
in country after country within the 
last fifteen years. 

Without setting the printing press- 
es in motion, and certainly without 
reducing the dollar’s gold value to 
fifty cents, enough other activities 
have been or are about to be gen- 
erated at Washington to check the 
deadly downward trend and to in- 
augurate an upward course. 

Surely, therefore, we could well 
afford to pause before incurring the 
risk of committing suicide by un- 
bridled inflation. 


T this writing the final outcome of 

the series of conferences between 
President Roosevelt and representa- 
tives of foreign governments is un- 
predictable. 

The United States has been placed 
in an admirable position to “trade” 
by stopping raids on our stock of 
gold. We need concern ourselves lit- 
tle over threats to depress the inter- 
national value of the dollar unduly, 
seeing that we are a creditor nation 
and that we still have an export 
balance of a million dollars every 
business day of the year. Let us act 
only in a way calculated to benetit 
us as well as the world, not merely 
in the interest of our debtors. 

On the whole, Washington should 
elect to go slowly for a while, until 
the skies become clearer. We have 
had all the revolutionary innovations 
that we can digest for the present. 
Give us time to watch the conse- 
quences of the multifarious experi- 
ments already launched. Present in- 
dications are that inflation is definite- 
ly under way without further extra- 
ordinary prodding. 

Imprudence would court chaos. 

The exercise of prudence should 
usher in recovery and rational pro- 
gress. 
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STABILITY 









HEN you invest in a fine car, you hope 

\ \ and expect to keep that car for a period 
of years. This is especially true if the 

car you invest in is a Packard. The long life 
of Packard cars—their ability to look beautiful 


and perform brilliantly for many years— has 
become traditional in America. 


But when you purchase a fine car, you are inter- 
ested, too, in the stability of the company that 
makes the car. You want to be certain that 
service will always be available. You want to 
be certain that you will never suffer the finan- 
cial loss that is inevitable to the owner of a ‘‘car 
without a company.”’ 


If you are the owner of a Packard, or if you 
have made up your mind to buy one, you can 
be justly proud of the position of this company. 
Packard has come through the critical period 
just behind us unshaken. Packard faces the 
upturn with a confidence born of solid strength 
and preparedness. 


The Loyalty of Packard’s Clientele 


T: ROUGHOUT these recent lean years, Packard 
has retained the loyalty of its clientele—the 
largest fine car clientele in. the world. Packard 
owners have spent more than a billion dollars 
for Packard cars. They have, in nine cases out 
of every ten, returned to Packard every time 
they bought new cars. 


Because of the depression, many of these own- 
ers have kept their cars far longer than they 
otherwise would. And in doing so, they have 
had new proof of the strength, the lasting qual- 
ities of Packard cars. With the coming of the 
upturn, Packard is in better position than ever 
before to benefit from a huge repeat business. 


The Loyalty of Packard Distributers 


Tes the lean years, Packard has 
4 likewise retained the loyalty of its distribut- 
ing organization. In 1932, changes were made 


a 


in less than five percent of Packard’s distributers 
—a record probably unparalleled in the indus- 
try. And at no distributer point was Packard 
sales or service interrupted. 


As the oldest fine car company in the business, 
Packard has seen bad times before. And it has 
come through its entire history without a single 
reorganization, without a single upheaval in 
personnel. The present management has been 
in active charge for more than twenty years. 
The executive heads of the company average 
more than seventeen years in Packard service. 


A Financial Strength 
one Packard standsasa free and independ- 


ent company. It has no preferred stock- 
holders. It is indebted to no bondholders. It has 
no bank loans—for it has no need of any. It 
has one of the finest and most modern plants 
in the industry and began the new year 1933 
with more than twelve and one-half million 
dollars in cash and United States Government 
securities—twenty times the amount of its cash 
reduction during 1932. 


The World’s Favorite Fine Car 


ND results are proving the wisdom of con- 
A tinued and aggressive development —in 
engineering, in manufacturing efficiency, and 
in sales and service personnel. In 1932 more 
new Packard cars were registered in the United 
States than any other fine car. And Packard 
exported more cars than any other two fine car 
manufacturers combined. 


Such stability—of clientele, of sales and service, 
of company organization and finances— offers 
a most compelling reason for deciding now to 
choose a Packard as your next car. 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Where Real Improvement Is 


ITH three types of improve- 

ment now taking place (1. 

Seasonal improvement normal 
at this time; 2. Recovery from the 
bank holiday; 3. Recovery from the 
depression) the average observer is 
somewhat at a loss to know where 
business is really getting better and 
where it is not. 

For this reason the measurements 
upon which ForBEs Business Picto- 
graph is based are of particular inter- 
est—especially to sales managers—at 
the present moment. 

In the last week of March and the 
first three weeks of April approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the important 
cities of the United States made a 
better showing relative to the four 
weeks just a year earlier than at any 
time since last June. A number of 
these cities are here listed and their 
distribution shows interestingly where 
the real business strength has been 
since the bank holiday. 

In addition to this long-time im- 
provement, there has been recent 
sharp improvement in most of the 
steel towns, and slight improvement 
in a number of the textile towns both 
in New England and the South. The 
list follows: 

Arkansas: Helena. 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
Continued improvement: ris- 


YY} ing lines with arrow pointing 
Yy YY upward. 


Recent improvement (may be 
Wy, temporary): broken rising 
4 lines with upward arrow. 

Wy Trend continues downward : 
WG falling lines, with arrow point- 
SN ing downward. 








affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has All comparisons are made with the 
recently improved, or continues same time a year ago. 
California: Long Beach, San New Mexico: Albuquerque, Ros- 
Jose. well. 
Colorado: ‘Colorado Springs. North Carolina: Charlotte, Dur- 
Illinois: Decatur, Peoria. ham. 


Indiana: Terre Haute. 

Iowa: Mason City, Sioux City. 
Kansas: Pittsburgh, Topeka. 
Kentucky: Owensboro. 


Louisiana: Shreveport. 
Maine: Bangor. 
Michigan: Battle Creek. 
Minnesota: Minneapolis. 
Mississippi: Meridian. 
Missouri: St. Joseph. 
Montana: Helena. 


North Dakota: Jamestown. 
Oklahoma: Enid. 


Pennsylvania: Butler. 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee: Nashville. 


Texas: Abilene, Austin, Beau- 


mont, Dallas, El Paso, Port Arthur. 
Utah: Ogden. 

Danville. 
Tacoma. 

Green Bay. 


Virginia: 
Washington: 
Wisconsin : 
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And a Striking 
‘Market Factor in Them 


| Which may be retlected in security prices 
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This Report and Trial 


The report will be sent free of charge. Additionally, you 
may take advantage of our customary willingness to 
“demonstrate” and receive the Neill-Tyson Complete 
Advisory Service for one month—both bulletins and tele- 
grams—without incurring the slightest obligation other 
than your personal checking, of our advices and com- 
ments, with respect to your individual requirements. 


The Coupon will bring you the service on a month’s 
trial, at the end of which time you may 
cancel or remit $100, the annual subscrip- 
tion rate. 
maries of our past recommendations. 
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| Forbes Magazine offers the well ) 
received book on medium trend 
trading by Humphrey B. Neill, 
President of Neill-Tyson, Inc.— 
"Tape Reading and Market Tac- 
tics." See issue of April 15, 


L page 31. 
sen 


This announcement at this time is a Neill-Tyson contribution toward assisting trade improvement and sound speculation. 


This Service Will 
Mail a Special Report 





Concerning the 


Reserve Now—Avoid Disappointment—Prompt Mailing May Save Losses 
(Should a certain development move ahead of our schedule, we will 
advance date of mailing without notice.) 


Two big possibilities hang in the balance . . . but by tomorrow 
... Or even as soon as Monday or Tuesday we may have the 
answer to a baffling question in world negotiations and, as well, 
to a certain market factor capable of dynamic effect on stock 
prices in this country. The outcome very easily could last sev- 
eral months ...and very quickly fortunes or losses may be piled 
up ... with dramatic, stunning suddenness. This action may 
be vastly different THAN EVER BEFORE! 


We are allowing ourselves until Friday night to prepare and 
mail this report. 


of limiting service to selected clientele. 


You also will receive sum- 
Check (1) or (2) and Mail 


collect. 
(2) Send me your Special Event Report only. 





ri 


Subscription Without Obligation 
PRICES TO ADVANCE JUNE 15TH 


The date of the advance of our subscription rates being 
near at hand, this occasion offers an opportunity to join 
present Neill-Tyson clients on the subscription basis 
still prevailing. New rate June 15th reflects necessity 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc., Investing and Trading Counsel 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 


“REPORT RESERVATION” COUPON 


SOSH OHS EEE SETEHESEEEESSEEEEEEEEHEEHEEEEEEHE HEHEHE EEHE EEE EEE HEHE 


_—_—«____“_5§_0§—Dv_Vwu—btVtrTGtFetmiiit0wi06le€iouimomooMn=_MGtHnhHh niin LMS 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York—Gentlemen: 
(1) Please mail when ready your Special Event Report, tentatively 
scheduled for April 28th. Also enter my subscription for one year to your 
complete advisory service, including your bulletin. “The Trend of Stock 
Prices” (published every other week), and supplementary telegrams. 
the end of one month I will either remit $100, the present subscription 
rate for one year, or I will notify you to cancel my subscription and will 
then owe you nothing. I understand telegrams will be sent me charges 
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Business Trends at a Glance 
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ABOVE 100 RECOVERY BELC 





100 NO RECOVERY 


FORBES New Index of Business Recovery 


The Business Recovery Index (above) 
is not cumulative, but shows how much re- 
covery was being made at any one time. 
For a current interpretation, see page 20. 


holidays, business improved sharply 

and rapidly. Besides a certain amount 

of pent-up demand there was a new cour- 
age in the air. 

What now? Is business continuing to 

improve? Will it continue to improve? 


[ etiass,” sine following the bank 


I 
Improvement in April 


There has been distinct business im- 
provement in April in a wide. variety of 
industries and a considerable portion of 
the United States, but in the first part 
of the month this improvement was neither 
so great nor so widespread as many have 
believed. 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
that a considerable part of the April im- 
provement has been the normal Spring 
pick-up, due under any conditions because 
of the change of seasons. The report, for 
instance, that one Connecticut manufac- 
turer not long ago received an order for 
five carloads of overall buttons to be man- 
ufactured and delivered in one week be- 
comes somewhat less dramatic when we 
realize that the busy season for overalls 
is now at hand. 

The real question, for one who wants 
to know the truth about business condi- 
tions, is whether this Spring’s seasonal 
rise is more or less than normal. 

To this question the answer is two-fold: 
(a) that during the first part of the month 
there was more than a seasonal rise in 
most industries but that this rise was 
chiefly a recovery from the depths of bank 
holidays. (b) That in the second half of 
the month, recovery in many lines began 
to react above levels attained before the 
bank holiday. 


II 
Will Improvement Continue? 


In our January Ist issue, we startled 
a great many business people by an article 
called “Is Business Really on the Up- 
grade?” and the charts which accompanied 


it. These charts showed very definitely that 
the worst of the depression had been 
passed, and that if current trends con- 
tinued, better business was in sight. 


Because these charts, based on our own 
special research, represented a new and 
unfamiliar method of business measure- 
ment, and because they told a story con- 
trary to generally prevailing opinion, many 
readers were skeptical. | Developments 
since January lst have, however, shown 
that ForBes was right. 

Again, in “Business Trends at a Glance,” 
on February lst and succeeding dates, a 
special series of “tabloid” indicators 
showed very clearly that in spite of in- 
dividual exceptions improvement was con- 
tinuing. The reason why this improve- 
ment was not discernible to the general 
public, we must again emphasize, is that 


it was taking place during the dull months 
of Winter, a period of seasonal decline. 

February 15th, we began printing the 
series of price charts which are a feature 
of this page. On March Ist these charts 
showed “more encouragement in the price 
situation than for some weeks past,” and 
March 15th, as the bank holiday was end- 
ing, the concluding sentence of “Business 
Trends at a Glance” was “Watch Prices!” 
What has happened to prices since has 
been shown in subsequent issues and by 
the charts on this page. On this point, 
too, the fundamental indications and signs 
given to readers of “Business Trends at a 
Glance” have proved to be correct. 

One more pioneer feature 6f this de- 
partment has been the Index of Business 
Recovery. The story told by this index 
was so radically different from other cur- 
rent reports that, frankly, we did not ex- 
pect it to be generally accepted as reliable 
until it had proved itself in course of 
time. But this feature, too, has now 
proved its accuracy as an indicator of the 
underlying pulse of business—an indicator 
which gave plenty of indication that a sub- 
stantial improvement in business could be 
expected this Spring. 

What, then, does the Forses method of 
business measurement now indicate for the 
near future? 

The four special charts here given, cov- 
ering business solvency, carloadings, elec- 
tric power, and steel activity, are sequels 


Three Weeks of Prices 
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Again, important commodity prices are pressing against the year’s highs 
(thin line at the top). Notice that the commodities to the right were near 
the year’s lows (thin line at the bottom) three weeks ago, but now are joining 
the upward swing with those which already had a good start. The heavy 
arrow indicates recent prices. (Figures, New York Times.) 
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to the charts which appeared in the article 
“Is Business Really on the Upgrade,” in 
the January Ist issue. Each tells a slightly 
different story, but the basic story is the 
same in all. ‘This is (a) that after the 
first of the year the long-time trend weak- 
ened, (b) that it then resumed its upward 
course, (c) that trends were sharply in- 
terrupted by the bank holiday, (d) that 
immediately after the holiday the upward 
trend was resumed, (e) that recovery 
following the holiday has continued far 
enough to indicate the probability of a 
continued upward trend. 

With the exception, however, of the 
business solvency index, it will be seen 
that business is still below levels prevail- 
ing a year ago, with little probability that 
recovery will be so rapid as to reach last 
year’s levels in the very near future. 

In some industries, as in steel, and pos- 
sibly in automobiles, that level has already 
been reached, but the probability that it 
will stay there is not yet established. 


Business Solvency 
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In this, as in the following indicator- 
charts, each point compares business condi- 
tions with those prevailing a year earlier. 
(To iron out minor fluctuations, a four 
weeks’ moving average is used.) 

Where the business solvency index is 
above 100, business failures reported by 
Dun-Bradstreet are fewer than those of a 
year earlier. In other words, the fewer 
the relative number of failures, the higher 
the degree of solvency indicated. 


Freight Carloadings 
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Here, too, comparisons are made with 


the previous year. The dotted line at the 
left side of the indicator-chart shows the 
total improvement made during the Sum- 
mer and Fall months from the poorest 
comparative showing made during the de- 
Pression. The solid line shows week by 
week changes since mid-December. The 
dotted line at the right suggests what will 
happen if the present rise in trend con- 


tinues, 
Electric Power 
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_ The explanation of this indicator-chart 
is the same as that of carloadings. Power 
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Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing 





Refresh yourself 


Bounce back to normal 


You look the way you feel.* Refresh yourself with an 
ice-cold Coca-Cola, and bounce to a happy normal. An ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is more than just a drink. It’s a very particular kind of 

| drink — combining those pleasant, wholesome substances which 
foremost scientists say do most in restoring you to your normal 


self. Really delicious, it invites a pause, a pause that will refresh you. 


© 1933 COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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, Business Economic Digest is a 
confidential weekly letter service which 
; embodies the net weighted consensus of the 
1 opinions of all America’s leading econo- 
mists and investment services on the busi- 
ness and investment outlook. 


If you are holding, or anticipate buying 
stocks, safeguard your investments by ob- 
taining this cross section view of the 
market outlook. 











In order to acquaint you with this 
outstanding and profitable service, we 
will be glad to send you free of 
charge next week’s confidential let- 
ter. Tremendous economic forces are 
at work which will presently assert 
their influence in the stock market, 
and quick action is important. Mail 
the coupon now! 
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Inflation? 
vs 
Deflation? 


—what does this 
mean to investors? 


=emexs Write for Free Report =™*" 
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{ Div. 27-1, Babson Park, Mass. | 
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WARNING! 


(Particularly to our 
Pacific Coast Readers) 








JONAS J. LINDSMAN 
is not authorized to 
take subscriptions for 
FORBES nor to repre- 
sent the B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co. in any 
way. 











production has fallen off less than almost 
any other business, and thus far the signs 
are that its pick-up will be slow. A sig- 
nificant fact, however, is that if the latest 
two weeks were plotted on the chart, both 
would be above any point reached during 
the upward climb since last Summer. 


Steel Capacity 
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Here again, the indicator-chart compares 
current activity with that of a year earlier. 
Four details of this chart give definite 
indication that, barring unforeseen inter- 
ruptions, steel is at last on the upward 
march. These four points are: first, that 
although the ratio declined in January it 
did not fall back to previous low levels; 
second, that the February upturn reached 


FORBES for 


a new high; third, that the drop resulting 
from the bank holidays was less severe 
than the January drop; and fourth, that 
the upward surge of April has again car- 
ried this indicator to a new high point, 

During the single week of April 22, stee] 
operations apparently exceeded those of a 
year earlier, but last year’s level has not 
yet been reached for a continuous four 
weeks’ period. 


The Recovery Chart 


Just as the gradual rise of the Fornes 
Business Recovery Index forecast the im- 
provement now occurring, so the resump- 
tion of its upward movement in the four 
weeks following the bank holidays indi- 
cates that business is probably going to 
continue to get better. If the upward 
trend weakens, the change will show im- 
mediately in the Recovery Index in future 
issues. 

Meanwhile, inflation, price rises, govern- 
mental action, and better business feeling 
strengthen the probability that gradual but 
not startling improvement will continue 
through the Spring season. 

For indications of the particular local- 
ities in which improvement is occurring, 
see Forses Business Pictograph, page 16. 





Public’s Stake in Corporations Reaches New Peak 
(Continued from page 13) 








Communication 

Increase 

(or Decrease) 

1932 1931 Per Cent. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*.. 700,851 644,903 8.6 
Radio Corporation of America........... 107,000 104,000 28 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp.*.......... 98,199 92,847 5.7 
Western Union Telegraph Company*.... 36,781 35,356 4.0 
New England Tel. & Tel. Company§...... 13,458 13,275 1.3 
i) OO eis eae HAR Oe ae eT oer aes 956,289 890,381 74 

Unclassified 

Increase 

(or Decrease) 

1932 1931 Per Cent. 

General Electric Company...............- 181,310 150,073 20.8 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation ............-. 100,475 99,759 6 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Inc..... 68,394 69,035 —9 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co........ 53,017 53,079 —1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company...... 48,528 47,471 22.: 
American Tobacco Company............. 47,293 36,408 29.8 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.............. 45,220 42,163 7.2 
BW. Woedlworth......<c...0.000.00000.- 41,138 33,817 21.6 
Eastman Kodak Company..............++ 39,869 37,278 6.9 
International Harvester ................: 37,744 37,329 1.1 
American Rad. & Std. San. Corp........ 36,573 30,675 19.2 
Paramount Publix Corporation........... 36,191 29,341 23.3 
CR UE ond paw nanedisgaiawic<ihesveies 35,298 35,403 —2 
Sears Roebuck & Company*............. 35,098 30,025 16.8 
Drug Tmcorporated® 2.2.2.0 ..c0...00008: 30,000 23,350 28.4 
U. S. Rubber Company.................: 27,015 25,704 5.1 
B. F. Goodrich Company...............-- 24,165 23,200 4.1 
Remington Band, Inc. ..........5.00....5 21,284 19,331 10.1 
American Locomotive Company.......... 20,946 20,570 18 
2 "RRR SRR 20,191 15,003 34.5 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company*...... 19,200 18,595 32 
American Car & Foundry Company...... 18,894 18,809 4 
National Cash Register Company........ 17,779 17,876 re; 
Caterpillar Tractor Company*............ 17,451 15,983 y 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company ....... 13,044 10,237 = 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company.... 11,102 8,957 2 
Ceeinies COMMIOEE .ooc a csccvncecesceses 10,500 11,900 —il. 
TI ci tt nninehe hae aecabnedes 1,057,719 961,371 10.0 


*One class of stock only. 


$Duplications eliminated. 
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Washington 


TmHE biggest guns of the battleship 
“New Deal” have been turned on 
international problems. The first shot— 
President Roosevelt’s historic order plac- 
ing an embargo on gold exports—was 
truly one heard ’round the world. When 
the smoke cleared away it was discovered 
that the dollar, allowed to “take care of 
itself’ in the foreign exchange markets, 
had dropped 15 per cent. in value in re- 
lation to the pound sterling, domestic com- 
modity and stock prices had soared while 
Government bonds and other prime in- 
yestments declined, and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, our competitive position in 
world markets had been improved con- 
siderably. 
All this took place while Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Premier of Great Britain and 
Edouard Herriot, former Premier of 
France, were en route to this country at 
the special invitation of President Roose- 
velt to discuss world economic problems. 
This country’s position in world affairs 
had completely changed almost overnight 
and the discussions had to be approached 
from an entirely different angle. But, once 
the talks got under way, our guests were 
assured that official abandonment of the 
gold standard and other moves which 
might affect the currency were not in the 
least intended to be in the nature of a 
trade threat to other countries, or as 
a “club” to be held ,in reserve for the 
World Economic Conference. The indi- 
cations are that these preliminary meetings 
will lay the groundwork for constructive 
action when the real conference gets under 
way. 


i aid the President in dealing with 
complicated international problems 
there was introduced in the Senate an 
amendment to the already much-amended 
farm relief bill which was described by its 
sponsors as “an act for controlled -infla- 
tion,” but which, in fact, would make the 
President a virtual dictator of our mone- 
tary system. It would empower him to 
direct credit expansion through the open- 
market purchase by the Federal Reserve 
of Government paper not to exceed $3,000,- 
000,000; to issue greenbacks up to $3,000,- 
000,000 if the credit expansion does not 
work, replacing government bonds to that 
figure; to fix the gold content of the dollar 
by “sweating” it as much as 50 per cent. 
and base it on any ratio he desires to 
silver and currencies anywhere; to accept 


a maximum of $100,000,000 in silver from . 


any government in arrears to the United 
States at a price of not more than 50 
cents an ounce, and to use this silver as 
a base for new currency. 

Opponents of this revolutionary measure 
are making a vigorous fight on it. Their 
Principal argument will be that commodity 
Prices have already been upped by the 
abandonment of the gold standard and that, 
therefore, these dangerous inflationary 
measures are not necessary. Spokesmen 
‘or the administration will reason thus: 
If granted the authority given him in the 
new bill, the President will not use it if 
it can possibly be avoided, but will use it 


only to prevent, if possible, an interna- 
tional inflationary war; that the adoption 
of this bill will forestall the adoption of 
more radical inflationary laws by Con- 
gress. 


Ox the day the United States abandoned 
the gold standard—-April 26—the 
gold holdings of the Federal Reserve 
reached $3,365,595,000, the highest total 
since September 16, 1931! 


ATEST statement of the Treasury 
shows a deficit of $1,503,846,688. In- 
come since July 1 amounted to $1,598,- 
25,881 and expenses totaled $3,102,172,570. 
The statement showed a continued decline 
in income tax receipts with a total for the 
fiscal year of $576,803,798, as compared 
with $863,841,850 in the same period a 
year ago. 


ROTESTS from manufacturers and 

producers against the inelastic Black 30- 
hour week bill are pouring into the Capital. 
Motor leaders, especially, are strongly op- 
posed to the measure. Secretary of Labor 
Perkins’ proposed amendment to the bill 
calling for the establishment of minimum 
wages and for power to equalize produc- 
tion within an industry does not meet 
with the approval of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The “minimum” wage, it 
is feared, may become a “maximum” wage. 


A Little Laugh 


Valedictory 


When a Hollywood druggist closed his 
store recently, he inserted a window card 
bearing an eloquent valedictory. It read: 

Jack is closing this place. The follow- 
ing services which he has been putting 
out may be had at the following places 
mentioned: 1. Ice water at the fountain 
across the street. 2. General information 
from cop on beat. 3. Charity at county 
farm. 4. Change at bank across the street. 
5. Petty loans also at bank. 6. Rest rooms 
at home. 7. Daily papers from newsboy. 
8. Street car information at depot. 9. 
Matches from passers-by. 10. Loafing in 
the street. 


Super-Salesman 


Business Man: “What do you do with 
all these pictures you paint?” 

Modernist Artist: “I sell them, sir.” 

Business Man: “Well, name your terms, 
my man. I’ve been looking for a sales- 
man like you for years.” 


Example 


Magistrate: “You've 
burglaries in a week.” 

Prisoner: “That’s right. If everyone 
worked as hard as I do, we’d be on the 
road to prosperity.” 


committed six 
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Pernaps it’s the sea they like. 
(But, after all, there’s a lot of 
coastline in the world.) Per- 
haps they like the diversions 
... golf, riding, squash, health 
baths. . . . But many hotels 
share these, or similar 
advantages. 


We like to believe what our 
guests often tell us . . . that 
here they find the friendly con- 
cern for their comfort that as- 
sures a delightful visit. We 
spend a great deal of thought 
on such things and try our best 
to make them come true. 

May we suggest that you in- 
vest in a few days of pleasure, 
and discover Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall for yourself? Economical 
rates. Write for them. Ameri- 
can and European Plans. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and Lippincott Company 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


April 8th, 1933. 

HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.6214 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of May, 1933, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
28th day of April, 1933. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 

















The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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Good Morning! Here Comes the Sun 


’Twas a long sleep. A nightmare. To many of us a sleepless night. 

But now it’s time to get up. Here comes the sun. 

The wheels are beginning to move. Smiles are widening. Soon, let us hope, we will be able to grin again. 

But—there is work to be done. Many repairs are to be made. To our plants—to our business—and, above all, 
to our thinking. 

So, now is the time to be alive—to fill our mind with inspiration—with knowledge—with practical, construc- 
tive ideas. 

In keeping with the new spirit FORBES offers yow~ this great practical and inspirational library of 12 books 
at the NEW LOW PRICE OF $6.00 FOR THE ENTIRE SET! Two years ago you could not have bought this 
library for $24.00—but the main thing today is to get started again—let us think of profits later! 


Only 150 sets are left of the remarkable 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 


in 12 volumes, bound in red cloth, stamped in gold 


A thousand problems solved. A thousand questions answered. 2500 pages of wisdom, of inspiration, of practical 
counsel and useful information. 


The 12 Volumes are: 


Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency—by B. C. Forbes Taking the Guesswork Out of Business—by William 


Profitable Investing—by John Moody R. Bassett 
Assuring Business Profits—by James H. Rand, Jr. Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. Forbes and 


: : , O. D. Foster 
The S 5 Meshing by Meil—ty HB J. . 
a ee Sn Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 


Buckley 
Organized Business Knowledge—by Joseph French Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 

Johnson Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and Thomas Dreier 
Business Fundamentals—by Roger W. Babson How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood Lloyd, IV 


These are the titles. But titles and names don’t mean much. It’s contents that make books. 


These 12 books give. They give the experience of men. They take you into the private offices and into the confidence 
of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to reach the heights 
in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. They make success in business as simple as it can be made. 

They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you what to do and how to do it in many, many 
situations. But you must do the doing! 

Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will be sent 
at once. Keep it for 5 days, Look it over. Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money will be 
refunded without argument. 

BUT REMEMBER: Only 150 sets will be sold at this price! So if you delay. you take the risk! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(1 Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. My remittance for $6.00 is 
enclosed. If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money, 


Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 
nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 
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The $s in Inventions 
Washable Books—Better Shoes—Waterproofing Leather 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


rials which have been created in 

recent years have put the maker 
of older, traditional materials very much 
on the defensive. But the advantage is 
not all on the side of the newer mate- 
rials; those which mankind has known for 
many centuries usually have some ad- 
yantages which synthetic products lack. 

One of the most interesting trends of 
the present time is the tendency to make 
combinations of the old and the new so 
that the advantages of both become jointly 
useful. 

On March 15, we told in this depart- 
ment of a new waterproof material made 
by treating cloth with phenol resin. On 
April 15, we described a_ wrinkle-proof 
cloth made by forcing synthetic resin into 
the fibers of the thread. Since these two 
items were printed, four more very recent 
examples of similar advance have come 
to our attention. 


‘| thousands of amazing new mate- 


OOKS YOU Can Wash. Last Fall 

a new cover cloth for books was put 
on the market. So new is this material 
that the first export shipments of books 
bound in it left this country in March. 
Yet already, it is reported, every im- 
portant American book publisher is mak- 
ing use of this new cloth—which is, in 
fact, a regular fabric waterproofed with 
a special pyroxylin lacquer, a material 
chemically similar to that with which all 
automobiles are to-day finished. 

You can spill water on a book bound 
in this new material, and scrub it with 
soap, and it doesn’t become sticky or stain 
the hands of users in hot, humid weather. 
At the same time, its cost is so moderate 
that it is being used on best sellers and is 
expected to go into service on text-books, 
as well as having already been employed 
on some of the more artistic and higher 
priced of current books. 


RIER SHOE Toes. With a still dif- 
ferent material, another little revolu- 
tion is quietly under way. One of the 
most important manufacturers of shoes 
asked one of the most important manufac- 
turers of new materials whether any mate- 
tial was available which might be more 
suitable for box toes than materials previ- 
ously used. Here, again, treating a con- 
ventional woven fabric with a new syn- 
thetic material proved to be the solution. 
The new material is vinyl resin (See 
Forses, November 1, 1932, p. 34), a 
Product largely derived from natural gas. 
Box toes made this new way resist 
Perspiration, and are said to make a more 
comfortable shoe as well as one which 
lasts longer, 


EATHER TAKES Its Turn. But it 
“~“ is not only the inside of shoes which 
s profiting from this new method of com- 
ining old and new materials. One com- 
bination announced a few weeks ago, if it 





is as successful as seems quite possible, 
may spell the end of the shoe shining busi- 
ness in its present form and upset the 
shoe polish industry. Just as cloth has 
been made wrinkle-proof by forcing a syn- 
thetic material into its fibers, so leather is 
now made self-shining by forcing new 
materials into the skin. 

The process begins like the famous old 
vici kid method, but the new materials 
have an entirely different effect from the 
old. 

After treatment, the skins are soft-sur- 
faced, but the individual fibers are sup- 
ported and lubricated by the new material. 
The first favorable result is that the leather 
suffers less damage during the time the 
shoes are being made. But the real magic 
begins when the shoes are on the wearer’s 
feet. Then the heat of the foot keeps 
forcing the lubricating materials toward 
the surface so that this is all ready to be 
shined in an instant, by simple rubbing. 


NOTHER SCORE For Leather. 

Meantime still another research group 
has been at work in the past two years 
on the problem of waterproofing leather 
for use in sport jackets, women’s coats, 
leather garments. Within the past few 
months they have learned to process the 
leather so as to make it water-repellent 
without altering either its appearance or 
its feel. 

A side-result is that when leather is 
dyed brilliant colors, the colors are now 
made fast. Readers whose wives or 
daughters have happened to be caught in 
a rainstorm wearing dyed leather jackets 
may know that at the present time many 
colored leathers bleed only too readily, 
with consequent damage to other clothing 
being worn at the same time. 


H 
Taner. Among the many 


other new and interesting products re- 
cently come to our attention is a sponge 
made out of sheepswool said to be much 
lower in price than standard sponges of 
the same quality and durability. ... The 
vacuum packing process has now been 
successfully applied to glass containers. 
Twenty coffee packers are already using 
it.... A new valve for pipe lines carry- 
ing corrosive or abrasive fluids is entirely 
rubber-lined.... A paper stock for em- 
bossed booklet covers is said to be tougher 
and sturdier than anything heretofore pro- 
duced. . . . There is a new fast-drying 
pyroxylin enamel for use as a one-coat 
finish on bare metal. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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LUNCHEON 
APPOINTMENT 





PARTICULARLY if you’re busy 
and it has to be a hurry-up 
lunch . . . just call for your 
favorite sandwich and a glass 
of Canada Dry. 

You can now get The 
Champagne of Ginger Ales 
made to order at the soda 
fountain. Or if you feel like 
two drinks of Canada Dry, 
order a bottle. 

Either way, you're always 
sure of a cool, refreshing 
glass with an icy sparkle that 
really refreshes you. 

Two sizes in bottles ... big 
and twelve-ounce. Two sizes 
in glasses at the fountain ... 
5c regular size and !0c extra- 
large size. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 
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Are You 
LUCKY? 


$1.00 and the coupon 
will bring you 
Herbert Casson’s 
$2.00 book. 


13 Tips on Luck 


What Is Luck ?>—Averages 
and Percentages — Play 
Your Own Game — Go 
Where the Luck Is—Take 
Chances—etc.—188 pages. 


Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Here’s my dollar. Send me 


Casson’s 13 Tips on Luck. 
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Odd Lots 


For over 30 years our standard 
has always been to give the 
small investor the same com- 
plete and helpful service as the 
large investor. 


We cordially suggest you per- 
mit us to send you “Odd Lot 
Trading” a valuable booklet 
which, besides giving useful 
trading facts, contains our 
marginal requirements and 
commission charges. 


Ask for F. 574 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
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WHAT ACTION 
TO TAKE NOW 


—on these active stocks: 


General Motors Nat'l Dairy 
Allied Chemical Continental Can 
Industrial Rayon Atchison 

Am. Pr. & Lt. Nash Motors 
Loews Inc. General Foods 
Math. Alkali Texas Gulf 

Am. Tel. & Tel. Electric Bond 


Current UNITED Bulletin reviews 
these issues and gives definite in- 
structions for market action. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.-12 FREE 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ ry Boston, Mass. 
ee sdemmmemmeesitinee 

















MARKET TERMS 

| and trading methods clearly 
| explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


GisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















Stock Market Outlook 


Speculator May Take Partial Profits but Long- 
Pull Investment Holdings Should Be Retained 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


creasing technical strength under the 

market and raised our objective levels 
for near-term advance even higher than 
in previous articles. It is only fair to say 
that they could have been raised still 
higher on the basis of pure technical 
action, but we preferred to err on the side 
of conservatism since when our last arti- 
cle was written, early in April, the strong 
forecast given by technical factors seemed 
almost too good to be true. 

The New York Times average of fifty 
stocks, charted above, has set an extreme 
high of 65 compared with our prophecy 
of only around 62, Dow Jones has gotten 
up’ to 74 against our forecast of 69, Stan- 
dard has made 63 against our figure of 61, 
and the Tribune average attained 89 com- 
pared with our forecast of 88. 


|: our last article we noted the in- 


\7E have no technical apologies to make 
for these small errors, however, 
especially in view of the low levels cur- 
rent when our forecast was made and also 
in view of the resultant conservatism men- 
tioned above. In fact, we think it quite 
possible that even somewhat higher objec- 
tives may be seen than those already 
recorded. They would be permitted by 
the technical picture to the extent of an- 
other two or three points into new high 
ground on the averages quoted. 

As a matter of fact, the near-term future 
forecast from here is a difficult one be- 
cause the complete picture has factors so 
strong in themselves as to make possible 
almost complete negation of the resistance 
levels on which our objectives have been 
based. In other words, it is only fair to 
the market to say that it would be possible 
for prices to climb right on through such 


resistance levels, strong as they are, and 
go through into new high ground since the 
end of 1931. 

We do not think this will occur in the 
immediate future, but we make the reserva- 
tion on the same grounds (reversed) that 
we used in warning readers against buying 
stocks for the long-pull after the first 
breaks of 1929. Stocks looked cheap then 
but they were not cheap in light of the 
turn in major trend. So the recent ad- 
vances need not make stocks look dear, 
providing we have seen the final turn in 
business. 


O summarize, we are by no means cer- 

tain that the recent advance is over, 
but it is close enough to strong resistance, 
has been rapid enough and has met 
enough strong selling to merit at least in- 
termediate reaction, or a rest for consoli- 
dation of gains. The speculator who 
bought stocks for the near-term on our 
advice in the April 1st issue would be 
quite justified, therefore, in taking at least 
partial profits here or protecting them with 
stop-loss orders under the lows of Friday, 
April 21st. 

The long-swing investor may also weed 
out his weaker issues and take partial 
profits, but he should still be around 75 
per cent. accumulated for the long pull 
and should not be tempted into selling 
prime investment holdings which he bought 
on previous advice for the next bull 
market. Whether or not we are now in 
the primary stages of that “next bull 
market” we certainly are still far from 
objective levels for which long-swing in- 
vestments have been gradually accumu- 
lated. 

NOON, APRIL 25th, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


1, 


For several months past we 

have suggested, in this section, 
various groups of stocks to buy for 
the advantages that might come with 
possible inflation and desertion of the 
gold standard in this country. Most 
of those individual and group sugges- 
tions were constructed about the com- 
modity issues or stocks which would 
benefit rather directly from primary 
advances in raw materials. 

Now that the possible has become 
the actual, prices for practically all of 
the issues recommended have advanced 
spectacularly, many of the lower-priced 
issues, which we specially stressed, hav- 
ing more than doubled in market value. 

It is anybody’s guess, now that the 
dollar has cut loose from gold, how far 
cur inflation will go. Good reactions 
from time to time will aid the chances 
for more lasting gains in the commodity 
stocks, and if raw material quotations 
tend to advance further such companies 
as the following, having large inventory 
accounts, should continue to benefit: 


M “rer INVENTORY STOCKS. 


International Nickel 
International Silver 


American Can | 
American Smelting 


American Sugar Kroger Grocery 
American Tobacco Liggett & Myers 
American Woolen Lorillard 

Armour of Illinois Macy 


Bordens Montgomery-Ward 
Continental Can a, Penney 
Corn Products Reynolds Tobacco 
Cudahy Packing Sears Roebuck 


Dru Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Du Pont Union Carbide 
Freeport Texas U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Goodrich U. S. Leather 
Goodyear U.S. Rubber 

Hershey Chocolate Woolworth 


WITCHING TO LATER BENE- 

FICIARIES may also be in order, 
however, after the cream is off of these 
prime movers. In fact, many of the 
above issues, previously recommended, 
have already risen so spectacularly that 
partial profit-taking would be quite in 
order. 

lf the speculative movement follows 
through, and also if our inflation pro- 
gram actually brings the desired re- 
sults, then a shifting of part of one’s 
capital would appear logical into the 
other groups which would benefit later 
from an actual improvement in con- 
sumer buying, and especially in the large 
industrial and manufacturing lines. 


TEELS AND MOTORS would con- 

tinue still to be our longer-swing 
favorites in such category, but the com- 
plete list would include such individual 
issues as Bethlehem Steel, United States 
Steel, American Can, McKeesport Tin 
Plate, National Steel, National Biscuit, 
General Motors, Chrysler, Du Pont, 
General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, 
New York Central, New Haven, Union 
Pacific, Atchison, Allied Chemical, Air 
Reduction, American Radiator, Inter- 
national Harvester and Case Threshing. 


(Continued on next page) 





“Proven 


Investing and Trading 


EXPERIENCE 


That Protected Capital and Built 
Profits Throughout the Depression Period 


—Still Available at Low Cost 


NVESTORS, more and more, are learn- 
ing that investing and trading permit of 
similar constructive counsel and direc- 

tion, founded on research and experience, 
as they demand of the older professions of 
medicine, law and engineering. 

They realize that the art of sound, profit- 
able investing now approaches a science— 
that in order to protect capital and make it 
grow it is necessary to have a basic under- 
standing of security values, market prices 
and price trends. They know that con- 
tinuous, experienced research into the prob- 
lems of investing and trading has shown 
progress and results. 


Available to Any Investor 


Fortunately, the benefits of such research 
and long experience are as readily available 
as the professional advice of a physician, 
attorney or engineer. 

A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc., is 
an experienced organization of independent 
Investment Counsellors whose function is 
to supply just such a service. Through 
interpretation of the Technical Factors gov- 
erning market action, as developed by Mr. 
A. W. Wetsel, each important change (and 
most small changes) in price movements 
has been foretold during the period begin- 
ning with the October 1929 break up to 
and including the sudden market rises fol- 
lowing the recent bank moratorium and the 
gold embargo. Immediately prior to each 
of these last two upward swings Wetsel 
clients were advised to buy—and also, were 
told WHICH securities and at WHAT 


prices. 


Experienced and Proven 


Accordingly, those who have been follow- 
ing the A. W. Wetsel forecasts benefitted 
more in the recent market rises than they 
would have otherwise, for they had been 
profiting during the long period of adversity 
and, therefore, were in a better position to 
take advantage of these rises. 

But, in addition, they caught these rises 
at their inception, thereby having the op- 
portunity of realizing full profits. 

The A. W. Wetsel method, based on con- 
tinuous research and matured experience 
in market trading has brought consistent 
profits to subscribers throughout this diffi- 
cult three-year period. 


To-day's Opportunities 
To-day, when conditions make possible even 
greater opportunities, the benefits of this 
research and seasoned experience are avail- 
able to you at low cost, affording greater 
opportunities for profit than you may be- 
lieve possible. 


Send for This Booklet 


A full explanation of this service, together 
with an exposure of the fallacies of rule- 
of-thumb investment methods and a frank 
discussion of the vital problems affecting 
true conservatism and capital growth are 
contained in our widely read booklet, “How 
to Protect Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth .. . Through Trading.” 


Send for a free copy of this booklet. See 
how research and experience profitably can 
guide you as well as others. Use the 
coupon or write. 
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A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counsellors 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


S-7 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, "How to Protect 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth . ... . Through Trading." 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 

















The public utility system of... 











Standard Gas and Electric Company 








serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,603,403...installed 
generating capacity 1,587,682 kilowatts... properties operate 


under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 





ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 

















WHY YOU HAVEN'T MADE MONEY IN STOCKS 


Hit or miss methods in the stock market are just as out-of-date to- day for the modern and 
forward-looking speculator as medicine men and voodooism would be in present-day medical 

ractice. Research has gone forward just as pl in the security markets as in all other 
Ree of endeavor—and just as much progress has been made. It is just as foolish to ignore 
these new and scientific discoveries in security market trading as it would be to neglect the 
advantages which science has offered in recent years. 


YOU CAN MAKE PROFITS 


By learning these new scientific market methods from authorities who have devoted their 
lives to such research. Why not stop guessing and gambling? When you trade on mathe- 
matical science you progress from the “lamb” class into the professional or “‘insider’’ class. 
My course of instruction will teach you to trade according to proven rules in stocks, cotton 
and grain. You can take the course by mail, in classes or by personal instruction. Only those 
who meet requirements will be accepted. Send for Certified Accountant’s reports of profits 
made trading according to this method, details and terms. 


W. D. GANN FINANCIAL SCHOOL, 99 Wali Street, New York, N. Y. 




















BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of money-making ideas 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00 
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RITISH PRECEDENT is interest- 
ing with regard to desertion of the 
gold standard and what happened to 
foreign exchange, commodity and stock 
prices in the Fall of 1931. When Britain 
fell from the gold standard, her foreign 
exchange rates declined rapidly for the 
next three months. The rise in British 
stocks and commodities continued for 
approximately six weeks. Individual 
stocks issues showed appreciation of 
nearly 100 per cent. but the average for 
security indexes was less than 20 per 
cent. 

After the first enthusiasm of specu- 
lators had died down the advance con- 
tinued but tapered off, and finally gave 
way to renewed recession as it became 
apparent that neither the world-wide 
or the domestic depression had been 
ended. This history is cited merely as 
an interesting precedent and by no 
means as a forecast, since the situation 
in America is far different than that 
which faced England two years ago. 


IR CONDITIONING continues, in 

the writer’s opinion, to hold the 
most attractive opportunities for profit 
in the field of any of the major new 
inventions. Most companies have been 
hesitating to push their product until 
business conditions improve, but there 
are good indications that the coming 
Summer will witness large, and quite 
possibly successful, campaigns. 

We have recommended individual is- 
sues, in previous articles, which are most 
likely to benefit from this great new 
field, including General Electric, General 
Motors, American Radiator, Timken De- 
troit Axle, Westinghouse Electric, Pull- 
man, Kelvinator, Servel, Western Elec- 
tric, etc. General Electric and Ameri- 
can Radiator, in combination, have re- 
cently announced a new air conditioning 
unit “for every need from single rooms 
to large buildings.” Westinghouse is 
also planning a campaign on its new 
product and has the advantage of 
smaller capitalization, leading to poten- 
tially more rapid market advance. 
General Motors should also be in the 
van of any air conditioning boom. 


AILWAY EQUIPMENT compan- 
ies and their securities have had 
a hard and thorny path cut for them 
in recent years but there begin to be 
suggestions, finally, that they may be 
approaching smoother ground. Among 
their many difficulties have been the 
longer life of modern equipment, too 
much competitive capacity, low railway 
traffic and, chiefly, the poor financial 
position of the railroads themselves. 
Now it appears that many roads will 
almost be forced to replace worn out 
equipment, and if conditions improve 
for the carriers they are almost certain 
to spend much of their increased rev- 
enue for new locomotives and cars. The 
equipments have been well deflated and, 
while we should hardly pick them for 
permanent investment, some moderate 
short-term commitments might easily 
prove profitable in such issues as Bald- 
win Locomotive, American Locomotive. 
General American Tank Car, American 
Car & Foundry, Pullman and Westing- 
house Air Brake. 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


841 
4,153 
2,402 
1,292 


3,200 
4,395 
770 
740 
4,867 


971 
512 
191 
1,123 
1,800 
7,655 
4,369 
1,000 
341 
11,610 
1,000 
33,673 
11,477 
14,218 
1,733 
4,743 
2,530 
450 
1,000 
6,435 


516 
1,689 
700 
3,502 
10,872 


2,256 

930 
3,316 
1,511 


413 
28,846 
5,360 


2,283 
2,490 
198 


"Including prices on old stock. 


Earns 


1932 


$2.73 
Nil 
3.62 
Nil 
3.26 
Nil? 
Nil@ 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 








3.84 
1.82 


2.52 
1.21 
Nil? 
Nil 
Nil 
0.41 
1.97 


3.93° 


Nil 
1.55 
1.98 
1.22 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 








(f) Year ended May 31. 


Air Reduction 
Alleghany Corp 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer. Tél, & Tell... <4. 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of Ill. ‘ 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 
Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chrysler Corp 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Eastman Kodak 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
Year ended August 31. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
{p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
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Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Beechnut Packing 
Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union G 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 


eee eee eee 


eer ee eens 





California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 


ee 


ee ey 


eee eee eeeee 


ee 





Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Diamond Match 


ee 


Du Pont de Nemours..... 


eeeeeeeeeee 
ee ee eee eeee 


Electric Power & Light.... 


eee ewer eee eeees 


General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Foods 
General Mills 
General Motors 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 


cee ee eeesee 
ee 
ee 
ee) 


ee 


Goodrich, B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Nil, 3 m Gulf States Steel 


. mor: . 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 
223- 31; ’28-’32 
57- 1; ’29-’32 
355- 42; ’24-’32 
76- A; ’29-’32 
158- 29; ’27-’32 
116- 3; ’25-’32 
199- 2; ’25-’32 
150- 3; ’22-’32 
145- 3; ’23-’32 
so- 35 *29-'32 
144- 3; ’29-’32 
130- 5; ’28-’32 
96- 13; ’22-’32 
310- 70; ’22-’32 
270- 44; ’24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-’32 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 
27- 1; ’25-'32 
76- 3; ’25-’32 
298- 18; ’24-’32 
210- 9; ’28-’32 
78- 8; ’28-’32 
514- 28; ’28-’32 


2; "29-32 
145- 4; 23-32 
56- 3; ’22-’32 
101- 29; ’23-'32 
104- 5; ’29-'32 
141- 7; ’23-’32 
101- 20; ’29-’32 
82- 9; ’23-’32 
249. 46; 24-32 
97- 6; ’29-’32 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
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; 26-32 
; '26-’32 
; '22-32 
’20-’32 


"27-’32 


°22-’32* 
°25-’32 
’29-32 
"27-32 
’26-’32* 
°25-"32 
29-32 


28-32 


"22-’32* 
’20-32 
; *21-’32 
; 26-’32 
; °21-32 
; 21-32 
1; ’29-’32 





’20-'32 
173- 8; ’22-’32 
25- 10; °30-’32 
126- 23; ’28-’32 
231- 22; ’29-’32 
265- 35; ’22-'32 
174- 8; 728-32 
104- 3; ’25-'32 
94- 2; ’23-’32 
97- 4; ’20-’32 
403- 9; ’29-'32* 
137- 20; ’26-’32* 
89- 28; ’28-'32 
92- 8; ’29/32 
153- 6; ’25-’32 
143- 9; ’27-'32 
82- 8; ’28-’32 
109- 2; ’20-32 
155- 6; ’27-’32 
61- 1; ’25-'32 
155- 6; ’27-’32 
26- 3; ’25-’32 


6434- 47% 
1¥%- 0% 
94 - 70% 
12%- 6 
74%- 49% 
13%- 6% 
10%- 3% 
10%- 4% 
15 - 5% 
9%- 4% 
13%- 5% 
31%- 103% 
52 - 21% 
1093%- 86% 
73%- 50% 
8%- 3Y2 
15%- 5 
3¥%- 1% 
83%- 3% 
4734- 345% 
26%- 16% 


17%- 7% 
114%- 7% 
55%- 30% 
24 - SR 
2034- 14% 
301%4- 24% 
174%4- 7% 
88 - 73% 
83%4- 3% 
17%4- 

6%- 4 
2K%- 1% 
63%4- 40 
7¥%- 5 
56 - 35% 
9%- 4% 
74 - 45% 
18 - 9 
8%4- 1% 
2%- 1% 


62%4- 46 
20%- 10 
834- 3% 
6%- 3% 
91%4- 4% 
18 - 10% 
314%- 21 
54 - 35% 
18%- 10 
2314- 13% 
20%4- 1034 
193%%- 1 
93%4- 3 
27%4- 9% 
2%- 1 
11%- 4% 
1834- 634 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price 


Jo 


48 


6.5 
5.6 





8.0 
4.0 
45 








(e) Year ended 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
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28 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 729 $2 
100 400 112 
No 1,597 21 
100 350 112 
No 703 40 
No 4,246 58 
No 14,584 9 
No 6,400 37 
No 1,125 14 
No 10,437 26 
10 5,487 15 
No 1,813 25 
25 2,377 38 
No 1,464 46 
25 526 42 
No 1,890 23 
No 300 55 
No 676 63 
No 1,497 42 
No 1,858 38 
100 828 93 
No 4,465 25 
No 2,700 16 
10 6,289 17 
No 1,428 20 
No 6,263 13 
100 310 207 
No 5,448 19 
100 4,993 153 
100 2571 6107 
100 1,406 245 
No 7,531 30 
25 6,236 28 
No 15,000 3 
50 =: 13,168 89 
100 450 129 
No 5,503 31 
No 3,820 73 
No 13,131 Nil 
1 1,291 Nil 
10 9,000 16 
No 4,780 34 
25 31,020 27 
25 3,241 25 
100 3,724 176 
100 1,298 179 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 44 
25 25,735 51 
10 1,247 14 
No 2,463 26 
25 9,486 39 
No 2,540 13 
No 2,412 17 
No 23,368 6 
No 666 29 
No 9,001 23 
25 4,386 37 
No 2,223 213 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,520 31 
No 2,906 53 
No 23,252 12 
No 374 77 
No 397 13 
20 600 38 
No 900 50 
No 1,464 9 
100 8,703 188 
100 1,045 185 
No 3,172 18 
50 2,586 74 
10 9,750 17 


“Including prices on old stock. 


Earns 


1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
Nil 


Nil 
9.11 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.09 
Nil 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 
4.80) 
2.04 
2.02 


5.01 
Nil 
3.63” 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.39” 
2.44 
Nil 
1.88 
3.15 
1.568 
Nil 
Nil 
11.30 
2.01 


2.10 


April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. t 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


Earns, 1933 
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Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
Fiudson Motor .......<002- a 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Int. Harvester..,......c00s 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... me 
BOE. We RE Noo hic diva b:05.006 
Kelvinator Corp........20 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
CER, OS, Wie kais.s.0 c:ea ko ebs ay 
Kroger Grocery ... 0.60000 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”’...... Sa 
EAR, NMCS. 5 s:ks sec aaa 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
jo il 0 ee 1 
OSS Se: rr 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... Se 
Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
DiGSh BOGOEE. o0:cscccscccee 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
WORE MOE is ceancs adiaas 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... oe 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American ........... Sr 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors. ..... os. ne 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette ........... sg 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation ......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... ae 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 3 
Sears MOCDHCK. ......006s000 ee 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Soutnern Pacific ......6s ; 
Southern Railway ......... << 
standatd Brands .......... 1 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3 
Standard Oil of California... 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 


Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp.......... 
Texas Corporation. ...... 0 1 
Texas Culf Sulphur....... 1 


Timken Koller Bearing.... 1 
WEBASRIMOTION oi. 0s 805.00006% 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 
Union Oil of California.... 1 


RMON POCHC o.oic.soiss0.sie%-0:0:0 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
RMOG  POSTHIE «oe 6,0/0:5:0:010-0.0: 


9 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
CR eS = 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve... , 
RS: Sh, EMO is Sd aio. c ves 


le be IE & tak Gh 5b Siete ancre 6:0 
Western Union............ ee 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... oe 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 
100- 


62- 2; 
255- 52: 
142- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 3; 


Oj. 3s 
105- 5; 
92- 7; 
145- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16; 
47- 9; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
382- 17; 
62- 4; 
101- 2; 
157- 


134- 14; 
210- 45; 
ja> 7 
257- 9: 
133- 6: 
290- 57; 
187- 14; 


99- 17; 
33- 2; 
110- 7 
260- 2 
138- 28; 
99- 3 


115- 
58- 1; 
66- 27; 


198- 10; 
48- 5; 
92- 16; 
158- 
165- 
89- 
244- 8; 
82- 15; 
85- 20; 
di= 2: 
98- 3; 


75- 9; 
85- 12; 
139- 8: 

67- 2: 


182- 7; 
140- 16; 
59- 8; 
298- 28; 
162- 7; 
76- 4; 
159- 10; 
60- 9; 
244- 13; 
51- 1; 
56- 7: 
120- 2; 
97- 1; 
262- 21; 


272- 12; 
68- 9; 
293- 16; 
104- 22; 


mw 


wn 


’ 
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Down 


’27-’32 


8; ’24-’32 
3; °27-’32 


*22-"32 
24-32 
28-32 
°28-’32 
°29-’32 


°26-’32 
29-32 
"26-’32 
*24-’32* 


24-32 
"23-’32 
°24-’32* 
"24-32 


"28-32 
"28-32 
°25-’32* 
"20-32 
"22-32 


4; 28-32 


; '26-’32 
; *28-’32* 
; °26-’32 


"24-32 
"27-32 
’26-’32 
26-32 
°24-32 
°25-’32 
"26-32 


27-32 
29-32 


; °22-"32 
; °26-’32 


"27-32 


; 27-32 


; '29-'32 
; °27-'32 


"29-32 
"27-32 


; °24-'32* 


"27-"32 


; 22-32 
; '22-°32 
; '26-'32 
; *25-'32 


*26-’32 
°22-'32 
’29-32 
"24-32 


26-32 
’26-’32 


8; ’29-32 


29-32 


"28-32 
29-32 
"24-32 
"24-32 
29-32 
29-32 
’26-’32 
’29-"32 
28-32 
"27-32 
°28-’32 
"25-’32 
22-32 
26-32 


28-32 
"27-’32 
°28-"32 
29-32 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


FORBES 


57%- 35% 
1534- 11% 
S- 3 


7%- 4% 
105%4- 753%4 
30 - 13% 
15 - 6% 
13 - 5% 


6 - 3% 
17 - 7% 
10%- 5% 
30 - 14% 


773%- 49% 
214%- 8% 
33%- 19% 
17%- 10% 


70%4- 44% 
26%- 13% 
485¢- 241% 
7%- 3% 
4¥%- 1% 
19%- 8% 


15%- 11% 


31%- 15% 


31%- 20 
2%- 1% 


i <2 
4%4- 2% 
36 - 261% 


24%- 124 
9%4- 6 
 - Ws 
19%- 11% 
8%4- 4% 
19 - 133, 
1534- 5% 
301%4- 19% 
3434- 22% 
4. 2% 
5%- 1% 
17 - 10% 


2534- 15% 
21 - 13% 


371%- 25% 


50 
13 





for 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 


(zg) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (n) Year ended October 31. 
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For Sale: Dollars at 25¢ 


A few months ago we advertised “Dollars for 
Sale at 10¢”. Then we changed it to “20¢”. Today 
we say “25¢”. 


What will tomorrow’s price be? 





The country’s greatest fortunes have come out of depressions. 
Is this another critical moment? 


The market has suddenly come out of the doldrums. Spec- 
tacular rises have been the order of the day. 


Opportunity is knocking once again. What are YOU doing 
about it? 


Are you prepared to cash in? Do you know how to cash in? 
Watch the market! Study it! Know it! Conquer it! 
How? 


By reading and using 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by R. W. SCHABACKER, Financial Editor of FORBES. 


It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. Prop- 
erly used it makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. 

The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It is an intricate, com- 
plicated trading place where inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap handsome profits. 


With Schabacker’s book you, too, may get your share of profits! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions this book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. How to trade by charts. 

The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn When not to trade on tips. 

How yng pales nies changes in business. ee Sp eee See Gaeeeteten. 

How to take the worry out of market trading. —. ry Ey ny agua 
Where to find all kinds of stock information. be nag or engage ’ 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. How = * ~ he " este oe 


The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. 
Sto al = ‘sui Banal in star market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 





Ma rk There are 27 chapters in this book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


Live THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
an Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
Pract velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Market Move, An Introduction to Trading, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out 
: Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 

side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- ments, Conclusion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” on 
5 Days’ Approval. 
Mail the coupon NOW—and hasten Profits! 


Schabacker 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
[] Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remittance 
for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 


_]) Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 
5 days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full informa- 


tion requested below is given.) 


. lt NPU COW 
-— ANANROer DmO™! 


B.C. For bes 
Publishing ( G 


See 
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Six Preferred Stocks for Speculation 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





S opposed to 
what we may 
call the invest- 


The Speculative Preferred List 


Cum. Current Amt. Out- Per Shr.. Approx. Yield 


quirement. With the re- 
duction in earnings, how- 


Company Rate Rate standing Earns.’32 Price P. C. ever, the directors omit- 
wees Fe Pre- = Armour of Delaware....$7 $7 596,747 57. 12.3 or regener pongo 
erred stocks, this pres- . . ‘ y an 
ent article will yoo Atch., Top. & Santa Fe ee 5 lave $6.08 - sias early in 1933 i. pre- 
with the speculative Bethlehem Steel ....... c- e 940,000 Deficit 43 ferred dividend was also 
classification of pre- Curtis Publishing Co... 7 .... 900,000 6.19 35 vee passed. The senior stock 
ferred stock issues. The Firestone Tire :....... 6 6 474,181 10.87 57 10.5 is not ordinarily entitled 
six preferred stocks Metro-Goldwyn ....... 1.89 1.89 157,913 18.78 15 12.6 to voting power, but on 


recommended in the ac- 


default of the quarterly 





companying portfolio 
are by no means to be 
considered for investment. 
right speculations. 


They are out- 


Armour and Company of Delaware is 
a subsidiary of Armour of Illinois and is 
engaged in the general business of meat 
packing. All of the common stock is owned 
by the parent company, Armour and Com- 
pany of Illinois, and this concern also guar- 
antees as to principal, dividends and sink- 
ing fund the preferred stock of the Dela- 
ware company. 

The preferred stock is of $100 par value 
and pays dividends at the rate of seven 
per cent., or $7 per share on the 600,000 
shares of this stock still outstanding. The 
parent company may redeem this stock at 
110, and since 1925 has been bound by an 
agreement to retire one per cent. of the 
maximum amount issued each year. The 
price of the stock has been well below par 
in the past couple years, and the stock has 
thus been acquired in the open market. 

No great details are available on earn- 
ings of the Delaware company, but they 
are included as a subsidiary in the reports 
by Armour of Illinois. The latter company 
has shown deficits in the last couple of 
years and no dividends have been paid on 
the preferred and common stocks of the 
parent concern. Such dividends must con- 
tinue to be paid on the Delaware preferred, 
however, under the guarantee agreement. 
The stock is, therefore, no stronger than 
the parent company, but prospects appear 
to have brightened somewhat and the pre- 
ferred stock of the Delaware Corporation 
appears to offer speculative possibilities. 


F Webonangesene Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company is the second largest 
railroad system in the United States and is 
generally considered one of the strongest 
roads. Earnings have been declining rapid- 
ly in the past couple of years, and the 
largest drop of the depression came in 
1932, when net income was only $7,500,000, 
compared with $23,000,000 in the previous 
year, and with a high point of more than 
$60,000,000 in 1929. Even in the depressed 
circumstances of 1931, however, the com- 
pany earned more than $6 per share on its 
preferred stock, and the average earnings 
in the past twelve years have been nearly 
three times the required $5 payment. 

The company has a fairly large funded 
debt ahead of this preferred stock, and the 


preferred issue itself is larger than the 
average. Another drawback for the stock 
is that its $5 per share per annum divi- 
dends are non-cumulative, but this is per- 
haps one of the chief reasons why the stock 
is selling for less than ten times its earn- 
ings and to yield a rather high dividend 
return. There is admitted danger that the 
preferred dividend will be passed, or at 
least reduced, unless business turns up be- 
fore the close of 1933, but if business does 
turn up there are likewise good possibilities 
that the stock will be selling back near its 
old levels of 100 and above in the not too 
distant future. 


ETHLEHEM STEEL Corporation 

is the second largest steel company 
in the United States, with a capacity of 
nearly ten million tons per annum, or about 
one-third the capacity of United States 
Steel, its only superior. 

There seems little possibility that Beth- 
lehem Steel will fail to come through the 
present depression, and since the preferred 
dividends are cumulative it is only a ques- 
tion of time before back dividends are paid 
up. This strong position, therefore, makes 
the preferred stock one of our best specu- 
lations in this group for the long pull, and 
it is quite probable that the stock will go 
to a considerable premium when business 
confidence returns. 

The Curtis Publishing Company is one 
of the leading concerns in its field, and is 
especially well-known through the Satur- 
day Evening Post and the Ladies Home 
Journal. Both circulation and advertising 
lineage in its magazines have declined ma- 
terially, but they are still considered com- 
parative leaders in the field and there 
seems no reason to doubt their rapid re- 
covery when general business improves. 

The company has no funded debt and the 
whole capitalization is small, with only 
900,000 shares of $7 cumulative no par pre- 
ferred stock, and less than two million 
shares of no par common. The preferred 
stock takes preference over the common, 
of course, and is redeemable at 120. The 
company’s earnings have declined fairly 
rapidly, but in 1932 the preferred stock still 
earned more than $6 per share, or only 
slightly less than the dividend require- 
ments. In 1931 this issue earned nearly 


$14 per share, and the average for recent 
years has been well over double the $7 re- 


dividend it has come 
into equal voting power 
with the common. The preferred stock is 
highly speculative at this stage, but its 
low price leaves room for material profits 
on such a basis. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company is 
one of the well known and leading concerns 
in this field and has made a very satisfac- 
tory record. Earnings have been reduced 
quite naturally, however, and the preferred 
dividend is by no means secure. 

Following a funded debt of nearly $20,- 
000,000, there is only a moderate amount of 
the $6 cumulative preferred stock outstand- 
ing. Dividends on this issue have been 
earned with a good margin in recent years, 
and even for the fiscal year ended October 
31st, 1932, the $6 dividend was earned al- 
most twice over. Indications are that the 
current fiscal year will show no such com- 
fortable margin, but the company is in 
strong financial position, the dividend is 
cumulative, even if reduced, and current 
market quotations meanwhile give an at- 
tractive yield to make up for the risk as- 
sumed. 


ETRO-GOLDWYN Pictures Cor- 

poration is the film producing sub- 
sidiary of Loew’s Incorporated, and is one 
of the largest and best known motion pic- 
ture producers in the world. All of its 
common stock is owned by Loew’s. There 
is no funded debt and the preferred issue 
is quite small. 

The stock is entitled to seven per cent. 
cumulative preferred dividends, but its par 
value is $27 per share, so that the actual 
cash dividend is only $1.89 per share per 
annum. This dividend has been paid regu- 
larly since its incorporation, in 1924, and 
the dividend requirements have been 
earned with a tremendous margin in most 
of the years since, though 1933 profits will 
cut this margin closely. 

In this case again the speculative element 
must be especially stressed. The company 
cannot be described as particularly strong, 
and although the dividend is cumulative 
the issue carries very definite risk. 

As has been previously stressed, this 
suggested portfolio of preferred stocks 
must not be considered for anything but 
pure speculation, but from such an angle 
small and diversified purchases would 
appear to offer good possibilities for 
market profit on any major recovery of 
business. 
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Contest “Hounds” 


Puzzle Advertisers 


1933 is what to do about the ad- 

vertising contest “hound.” One has 
cleaned up $695 in 22 wins since January. 
Another won $25,000 in a single year. 

“What price contests?” ask advertisers 
when they learn about the woman who 
won a contest by writing as the he-man 
chief engineer of a steamship and describ- 
ing how a certain lotion protected “his” 
skin from Arctic blasts; about another 
who tells how she won nine tons of coal 
for an essay on “Why I Prefer to Burn 
Coal,” then adds “I have an automatic 
gas-fired furnace, so I sold the coal to 
my neighbor next door”; about a third 
who reveals that she has worked out a 
highly successful form-letter to enter in 
letter-writing competitions. 

Contesting, in fact, has all the earmarks 
of a profession, even to the trade journals 
from which these gems were drawn: Con- 
test Magazine, Contest World, Contest 
News. Contest Magazine, which started 
in Seattle late in 1930, has built up a fol- 
lowing of several thousand self-styled “con- 
testars” who devour it in search of contest 
announcements, stories about winners, and 
case analyses of winning entries. To B. 
B. Vivian, its editor, the range of the word 
“contest” is cosmic: he lists everything 
from jig-saw puzzle races to Pulitzer 
Prizes and Guggenheim Fellowships; but 
he overlooked the Nobel Prize competi- 
tions. Advertising contests, however, are 
nearest his heart, and the magazine abounds 
with tips on how to win. One is to say 
what you think the sponsor would like to 
have you say about his product. Another 
is to get the research point of view and 
study your subject thoroughly; a lauded 
example is that of the winner of a con-. 
test to identify the photographs of moving- 
picture stars, who toured the picture-frame 
departments of a vast number of stores 
and insisted that the salesgirls identify 
each and every framed portrait for her. 
“Persistence wins.” 


QO’ of the unsolved problems of 


OES it pay to eliminate contest 

“hounds” from consideration as win- 
ners? Printers’ Ink is inclined to be- 
lieve it is worth the effort. But Printers’ 
Ink made the mistake of terming contest 
fans “professional contestants,” which 
brought a bitter reproof from Editor 
Vivian; if you must call his followers 
names, he much prefers “contestars.” And 
there is always the problem of isolating 
the contest “hound’s” entry from a six-foot 
stack of letters. Artificial barriers can 
mean little to such a spirit as that which 
writes in Contest Magazine: “Contesting 
is the perennial gleam of sunshine that 
penetrates the darkest days.” 

Contests also may open the sponsor to 
attack. Now being heard in New York 
City is the suit of an unsuccessful entrant 
in the Dutch Masters cigar word-building 
Contest who claims that he should have 
Won first prize. True-blue_contestars, 
ee, deplore such spoil-sport activi- 
les, 

















Is Your Investment 
Policy a 1933 Model 
Or a Relic of 
The “New Era” Days? 


Are your security holdings adjusted to the present market and finan- 
cial conditions? Perhaps you have lost interest in the stocks and bonds 
you are holding for the long-pull. 

Ask yourself if it is not your duty to yourself, your family, your 
estate; to review your position in the light of changed conditions. For 
conditions have most certainly changed since 1929. They have changed 
decisively even in the past few months. Is your investment portfolio 
adjusted to take advantage in the best manner possible of the new 
conditions as they stand today? Isn’t it time for a house-cleaning, for an 
unbiased review of your investment plans and your investment portfolio? 


Is it too late to sell weak stocks? 
Shall | buy now and if so, what? 


Shall | switch from certain securities which show 
me a big paper loss? 


How can | recoup my fortune? 
Is this stock worth holding? 
How can | build up my estate? 


What stocks will advance most profitably in 
the next bull market? 


Where can | get unbiased and reliable, professional 
counsel? 


Forbes Investors Service Department is the answer. This department is 
under the personal direction of R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor, and 
author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice,” one of the nation’s foremost 
security authorities. This department is answering for hundreds of individuals 
such questions as those proposed above, and many more which may now be 
bothering you as an investor for the long pull. 


List your current investment portfolio on the blank below, or in a separate 
letter, enclose a check for $1 for each security listed, and mail at once. You 
will receive a clear, concise analysis of your portfolio, with upinions and 
practical, definite suggestions for improvement of the investment position. 
The service rate is the lowest we know of anywhere for such reliable, definite 
and unbiased advice. It will immediately bring you up to the minute in your 
future investment program and may mean many thousands of dollars to your 
estate in the next couple of years. 


DON'T PUT OFF THIS IMPORTANT AND EASILY ARRANGED MATTER 
SEND IN YOUR LIST TODAY — NOW 


bl Rl el Re eee eel ol eel el ee oe ee ee ee ne eh 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE $-1 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 

Enclosed find $ ($1 for each security), for which please analyze the fol- 
lowing, which compose my current investment portfolio. 


Amount Security Price Paid 


Please list additional securities on separate sheet. 
My income allows annual savings of $ I now have $ 
cash savings available for additional investment to the above, if advisable. 


Address 


























Wanted: 


Representatives 


FORBES wants men of char- 
acter to represent it in their 
territory. A splendid oppor- 
tunity for those who are 
looking for a side line—for 
those who want extra money 
now —and for those who 
like the opportunity for con- 
tact with the business ex- 
ecutives of their commun- 
ity. The work consists of 
renewing present subscrib- 
ers and of acquainting new 
ones with the scope of this 
publication. 


Liberal commissions paid 
immediately and leads fur- 


nished. 


A number of FORBES 


representatives are now 
earning from $25.00 to 
$150.00 a month. 


For full details detach 


and mail coupon. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


| want to represent you in 


MMI 3006p.) 8 Seats cia cl as algo 


Se re eee Teer 


Please do not reply unless you 
can give satisfactory references. 














News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


HE Black bill, which 

would impose a 30-hour, 
5-day week on all indus- 
tries making goods for in- 
terstate commerce, will 
meet with opposition from 
automotive manufacturers, 
individually if not collec- 
tively. 

The seasonal character 
of the automobile business 
will make it difficult to pro- 
vide satisfactory yearly 
earnings for forces of reg- 
ular workers if the same 
men are prevented from 
adding somewhat to their 
earnings during short pe- 
riods of peak load to help 
offset small earnings in slack periods. 

The average automotive manufacturer 
looks with hope to the indications now 
emanating from Washington that the Ad- 
ministration will look favorably on amend- 
ments to make certain exceptions to the 
general rule in the case of seasonal indus- 
tries. 

In a carefully worded statement Alvan 
Macauley, Packard president, says, “I be- 
lieve it is a dangerous piece of legislation 
to rush through.” 


NDIVIDUAL cylinders in automobile 

engines have been getting smaller on 
the average every year, but the average 
number per car has been increasing regu- 
larly; smaller cylinders but more of them, 
in other words. Smaller cylinders can be 
run faster and at higher compressions, thus 
giving more power per unit of piston dis- 
placement. Greater number of cylinders 
brings greater smoothness, so there is 
good reason for these trends. 


OTAL number of automobile dealers 
decreased again last year, as might 
have been expected. More interesting, 
though, is the fact that the number of 
dealers handling two or more makes of 
cars actually increased—about 12 per cent. 
according to the authoritative Chilton 
Company figures. 
Here we see recorded statistically the 
results of a steady movement which began 
even before formation of the Buick-Olds- 
Pontiac sales group and others a year or 
so ago. The number of dealers handling 
two or more makes increased in 1931 over 
1930, during a period when the actual num- 
ber of dealers had fallen off materially. 
Hence the 1931-1932 figures show a con- 
tinuation of the two-year trend. 
And the end is not yet! 


VEN after three years of depression 
there is no definite evidence that the 
American public wants economy in an 
automobile badly enough to be willing to 
give up maximum performance character- 
istics to get it. At least no manufacturer 





so far has been willing to 
stake his all on an econ- 
omy appeal. 

Every time economy ap- 
peal has been emphasized 
in the past, the manufac- 
turer has felt it necessary 
to claim as well all the 
performance, comfort and 
power of competitive mod- 
els. The result usually has 
been a back-track to larger 
size, slightly less economy, 
slightly increased luxury, 
etc., even when emphasis 
had been laid strongly on 
economy factors in a new 
model. 

Maybe the public isn’t 
willing to sacrifice anything in size, com- 
fort, pickup and power for the sake of 
lower operating costs. We never will 
know for sure until someone has been 
willing to stake-his entire merchandising, 
advertising and design program on that 
single element. And it looks as though 
the depression would have to last even 
longer before any manufacturer risks do- 
ing that specific thing. 


| Soe looked, a while ago, as though fully 
automatic transmission would be the 
next major change in passenger car con- 
struction to gain widespread use in the 
industry. Perhaps it still will be. 

There are some indications, though, that 
independent wheel suspension may precede 
it. Here again, as in the case of rear- 
engined cars, we have a development which 
has been used commonly in Europe, but 
which has not been applied on large pro- 
duction units in this country. The prac- 
tice of attaching each wheel to the car or 
frame separately, however, has had far 
wider vogue on commercially important 
makes abroad than has the rear-engined 
construction. As long ago as July, 1932, 
thirty-five European makes had adopted 
this type of suspension. 

Engineering departments are giving this 
type of construction very serious attention 
to-day. Independent wheel suspension 
graduated from the purely research phase 
into the actual experimental phase some 
time ago. Frankly, it will be surprising 
if at least one or two well-known makers 
do not incorporate it in standard models 
when 1934 model announcement time rolls 
around. 


N the News Highway—Sales pickup 

in April was somewhat greater than 
had been expected though numerical in- 
creases above the stagnation of the bank 
holiday period were inevitable. . . . Arthur 
Chanter, quiet, forceful and popular, has 
become Pierce-Arrow president, after run- 
ning that company as vice-president and 
general manager for several years. 








